














THE EDUCATIONAL REFORMS OF DE LA SALLE. 
BY BROTHER CONSTANTIUS. 


4,0 understand the mission of St. John Baptist 
de la Salle, it is well to emphasize some special 
facts of the history of education, and determine 
the position of the elementary schools, when the 
apostle of popular modern education appeared 
on the scene. This will enable us to note what the Church had 
done before his time and what yet remained to be accom- 
plished, and thus to realize the facilities and the obstacles 
which the ancient institutions brought to the new foundations. 

Christian education, in the beginning, was traditional. The 
neophytes received oral instruction in the Catacombs of Rome. 
In the shadow of the first churches erected in the West were 
sacred asylums destined by the bishops for the twofold object 
of fostering virtue and extending science in the future genera- 
tions. Hence, the first bishops, who converted and civilized 
France, established schools in their episcopal-palaces and dis- 
tricts. The Church and school were inseparable for the peo- 
ple. For Catholicism, says Cote: “ Was the most efficient pro- 
moter of the popular development of the human intellect.” 
The cloistral schools also did great work in the cause of educa- 
tion. In the sixth century, lay persons were admitted to these 
schools. Hence we find the monastery divided into two 
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schools: the cloistral, for children who afterward embraced the 
religious life; and the canonical, for the education of children 
who embraced neither the ecclesiastical nor the religious life. 

The powerful influence exercised by Charlemagne over 
all the schools of his vast empire is too well known to need 
comment here. Unfortunately for France, his successors did 
not display the same enlightened zeal or manifest that keen ap- 
preciation for knowledge and virtue which made his reign re- 
markable in the annals of the history of true progress and 
science. 

While admitting that the schools were somewhat neglected, 
we must beware of presuming that, during the seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries they were entirely overlooked. When speak- 
ing of the “ Dark Ages,” writes de Beaupaire, it is very essential 
to distinguish carefully the epochs, and not to apply to every 
century comprised in this long period the unfavorable and 
severe criticism which is applicable only to some. We may 
.say that the same distinction holds good in relation to the prov- 
inces. Some of them, less distracted than others, happily pre- 
served the academic traditions of the first apostles of Gaul. 
Or, they were more favored by reason of the number of their 
schools and the great merit of their professors. 

From the seventh to the fourteenth century three principal 
causes contributed to the revival of the interrupted work of 
Charlemagne: 1. The extraordinary renown of certain schools; 
2. The Councils, and 3. The remarkable multiplication of re- 
ligious communities. 

In the fourteenth century the fearful ravages which pun- 
ished or tried men in those remote days, like the plague of 1348, 
necessarily closed a number of schools. Indeed, few teachers 
could be found who were willing to teach the elements of gram- 
mar at home or in the village school. There were, however, at 
this period two men, Gerard Groot and John Gerson, who 
labored in behalf of the elementary schools. They endeavored 
to give the children attending such schools good, religious, and 
zealous teachers. So at this epoch throughout France primary 
education was by no means neglected. Schools were to be 
found almost everywhere, for Gerson advises bishops to in- 
quire “if every parish has a school, and to open a school, if 
there be not one already established.” 

In all the ancient primary schools taught by ecclesiastics, 
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religious and clerics, Latin was found in the list of studies. 
The reading of Latin was taught by all teachers. Not infre- 
quently children were not taught to read in any other language. 
Those who did not enter the religious life, returned to the world 
when they were competent to read and interpret the Psalter 
and the Gospel.- “The schoolmasters of the Middle Ages,” ob- 
serves Brother Azarias, “were generally young ecclesiastics 
or clerics who dwelled with the pastor, helped him to sing the 
Divine Offices, aided him in many ways, and usually acted as 
sacristan.” 

The object sought in all the schools was essentially reli- 
gious. Hence the reason why founders ordinarily attached 
them to the parish church. 

In the primary schools Christian Doctrine was not 
taught in a formal manner; but the pupils were educated in a 
Christian way. The poor children, however, were often either 
neglected or ill-treated by teachers, who did not possess the 
requisite qualities of their profession. The complaints made 
by men of rank and position were truly lamentable. In 1669, 
Charles Démia found that a great number of teachers of Lyons 
“ were ignorant not only of the methods of teaching good read- 
ing and writing, but also of the principles of religion. Paris 
was no better off in this respect than Lyons. The Precentor, 
Claude Joly, was accused of having tolerated “ junkshop men, 
keepers of low restaurants, tavern-keepers, stonemasons, wig- 
makers, fiddlers, puppet-showmen, and the like,” as teachers 
in Paris. These complaints, however, were directed chiefly 
against the primary schools destined for the poor children. 

Prior to the seventeenth century the government of France 
never interfered with the elementary schools, except to assure 
to a teacher the payment of his salary, or to erect new schools, 
or to sanction the efforts of the clergy in maintaining the 
morals of the schools. Such was the tenor of the Royal Decree 
of 1598, of the Letter of Louis XIII. to the Bishops of Poitiers, 
in 1640, and of the declarations of Louis XIV. in 1658 and 1689. 
The supervision of the morals of the schools and the instruc- 
tions of the teachers was left to the bishops, who generally ap- 
pointed an ecclesiastic eminently qualified for that office. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to find ecclesiastics of rare merit 
and ability devoted to the interests of primary schools and to 
read of many attempts made for the training of teachers. The 
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Council of Trent renovated the spirit of Christendom; and 
faith, purified and regulated by discipline, produced a super- 
abundance of vocations. 

Among the precursors of St. John Baptist de la Salle, the 
most zealous in the cause of Christian Schools was Adrian 
Bourdoise (1590-1655). M. Bourdoise opened a free school at 
Liancourt, which attracted considerable attention, and met with 
great success; nevertheless, he was baffled in his attempt to 
establish a seminary for teachers and to emulate the famous 
Seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonet for the education of the 
clergy. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century, the outlook 
was gloomy and discouraging. The schools were deserted and 
held in contempt. There was great need of teachers above re- 
proach who would restore their good name and thus assure the 
success of the schools and eventually do away with the mixed 
schools. There were, moreover, at this period, children of 
every condition of life to whom the study of Latin and Greek 
would be practically useless. No great educator had as yet 
conceived of establishing a special course, with the vernacular 
as its basis and arranged to meet the new intellectual wants, 
attendant on the invention of printing and the progress of in- 
dustry and commerce. The demarcation between elementary 
and secondary teaching was nowhere definitely settled. Con- 
sequently, a change of teachers not infrequently implied a 
change in the schedule of studies. 

Hence, in studying the educational programmes of the 
period, we are not a little surprised at the lack of special 
schools, where the pupil could choose his studies or pursue his 
course with a view to his future career. Even the children of 
some noble and wealthy families were, at this time, condemned 
to take the most elementary course, because they refused to fol- 
low the classical course or because the father denied them the 
privilege to prevent them from embracing the ecclesiastical 
state or taking up the profession of law. In such cases, the pro- 
fession of arms was deemed more favorable to the interests of 
the family. To establish such a course was one of the educa- 
tional reforms introduced by de la Salle. 

The Rev. Nicholas Barré was among the first to recog- 
nize in St. de la Salle the instrument destined by Providence to 
fill, in part, the great gap in elementary instruction. 
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While the general movement in favor of popular educa- 
tion was in progress, de la Salle founded the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools at the opportune moment, of 
which the Church possesses the secret. The new Institute set 
out with this thought, that teaching is less a career or a means 
to fortune than a most elevated expression of the spirit of sacri- 
fice. “Struck with the neglect in which children of the poor 
were left, with all the evil consequent thereupon,” says 
Lamontey, “de la Salle conceived the bold idea of preparing 
these boys for society by opening free schools, where they 
would receive the first rudiments of secular and religious in- 
struction. .. . He endeavored to accomplish the greatest pos- 
sible good at the least possible expense, and we doubt very 
much whether his plagiarists and imitators in many States of 
the American Confederation have. attained to a better solution 
of this difficult problem than did this pious priest.” 

In June, 1680, de la Salle took the first step toward forming 
an association by admitting the teachers whom he gathered 
about him to his own table; finally, a year later, he went to live 
with them. Touched by the admirable zeal and self-sacrifice 
of de la Salle, some university-bred men presented themselves 
for admission, in 1682 and 1683. “Among these,” affirms 
Canon Blain, the intimate friend of de la Salle, “ there were to 
be found men who had solid piety and excellent dispositions to 
become his true disciples.” Those who had no aptitude for 
teaching, he dismissed; the others he trained in the art of 
teaching. He determined to organize and systematize his 
method of training, and, therefore, opened his Normal Col- 
lege, the first establishment of the kind mentioned in the his- 
tory of education. Its purpose was to train young men in the 
principles and practices of the new method of teaching. It was 
favorably regarded by the clergy, who sent to it intelligent 
young men, and soon de la Salle had thirty under his direc- 
tion. 

The course of studies included simply the branches taught 
in elementary schools for which the teachers were preparing. 
It is a matter of interest to note that when, in 1851, the French 
Government established primary and normal schools through- 
out the country, it laid down practically the same course. 

Here are the two courses: 
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1684. 1851. 
Catechism. Moral and religious instruction. 
Reading of printed matter. Reading. 
Reading of manuscripts. Penmanship. 
Penmanship. Elements of the French lan- 


Grammar and Orthography. guage. 

Arithmetic, including the sys- Arithmetic, including the legal 
tem of weights and meas- system of weights and meas- 

* ures. ures. 

Plain Chant. Religious Music. 


De la Salle felt insensibly drawn by Providence to choose 
between the Christian schools and ecclesiastical dignities. The 
crisis was at hand. The crucial test is the measure of heroic 
sacrifice. “What motives,” he asks, “shall actuate me in this 
choice? Undoubtedly, my end and aim should be the greater 
honor and glory of God, the advancement of the Church, my 
own perfection, and the salvation of souls. But if these be my 
motives, then I should resign my canonry and devote myself 
exclusively to the schools and to the education and training of 
teachers, who are to manage these schools.” In accordance 
with this decision, and indifferent to the opinions of men, de 
la Salle resolved to renounce all honors and distribute his for- 
tune among the poor. The opportunity presented itself in the 
famine of 1684. Henceforth, the spirit of his Institute was to draw 
its strength from absolute disinterestedness, love of poverty, pure 
zeal for the salvation of souls, and perfect abandonment to 
Divine Providence. Those of his adversaries who had most 
violently censured him for his conduct in this regard, were 
overcome by this manifestation of virtue. - 

His analytical mind prepared him to investigate the laws 
and principles of education, his keen perception quickly seized 
the fallacies of prevailing systems, his sound judgment readily 

‘suggested better methods, and his genius inaugurated educa- 
tional reforms that revolutionized the methods of primary, 
elementary, and secondary teaching. Evidently, he was years 
in advance of his age. No unbiased mind can approach this 
eminent educator and reformer, and not feel convinced of the 
debt the educational world owes him. 

In February, 1688, de la Salle went to Paris to open a school 
in the parish of St. Sulpice. Having seriously studied the 
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situation and needs of the children, he drew up a schedule of 
study to meet their actual requirements and conditions. He 
found it essential to introduce a radical change in the system 
heretofore universally followed. This bold innovation was 
the substitution of the simultaneous for the individual 
method. The individual method, then in vogue, consisted 
in hearing and explaining the lesson of each child sep- 
arately, while the others were studying. In the second or 
mutual method, the more advanced pupils of a class were em- 
ployed in teaching the less advanced under the supervision of 
the teacher. This method was brought from India by Bell and 
was popularized in England by Lancaster. The simultaneous 
method, introduced by de la Salle in April, 1688, graded chil- 
dren according to their capacity, putting those of the same 
attainments in the same class, with the same book and follow- 
ing the same lesson under the same teacher. All teaching is 
done by one of these methods in some form. Today the method 
most in vogue, which has stood the test of time and experience, 
is the one the Brothers of the Christian Schools are identified 
with, the simultaneous method. 

“Like all fruitful ideas,” observes Brother Azarias, “ the 
simultaneous method is not the exclusive property of any one 
man. Others discerned its value, and men partially applied 
its principles, long before St. de la Salle made it live in his 
work. We do not find it in the university methods of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The mere listening to a lecture, talking upon it, and 
holding disputations over it, is far from the simultaneous 
method. Nor does it seem to have been followed in the Gram- 
mar Schools.” 

“ At the very time when the cry for education is going up 
in Paris,” pertinently remarks a modern writer, “a saintly 
priest is quietly evolving the solution to all these problems. In 
1681, St. John Baptist de la Salle had organized the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, and had given them the simultaneous 
method of teaching. What Peter Fourier: touched, what 
Komensky. and Monsignor de Nesmond * and Charles Démia * 
had glimmerings of; what the anonymous memorialist could 
nowhere find yet thought to realize, had become a fact.” 


1 Constitutions of the Sisters of Notre Dame, cxi., art. 6, p. 54. 

* Didactica Magna, by Komensky, better known as Comenius (1592-1671). 

* Plan of Instruction and Education for Primary Schools, pp. 60, 64, 65 (1621-1715). 
* Founder of the Sisters of St. Charles (1636-1689). 
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The pupils follow in the same lesson; they observe strict 
silence; the teacher in correcting one, is correcting all: here is 
the essence of the simultaneous method. Glancing over the 
pages of the Manual of School Management, which de la Salle 
prepared, we find scattered through them this same principle, 
inspiring all the rules of wisdom and prudence in which the 
book abounds. With truth Matthew Arnold has said, in speak- 
ing of this Manual of School Management: “ Later works on the 
same subject have little improved the precepts, while they en- 
tirely lack the unction.” ° 

We might quote pages from this handbook, applying the 
simultaneous method to all the details of school life with a pre- 
cision and direction that bespeaks the master-mind. But it is 
needless. The method has not only been embedded in a book, 
it has also been embodied in a living organism, that has pre- 
served its traditions with the greatest fidelity, and that applies 
them the world over. Because all of us have been trained 
according to this method and see it practised in nearly all our 
public and in many of our private schools throughout the land, 
and have ceased to find it a subject of wonder, we may be 
inclined to undervalue its importance. 

All those conversant with the history of education are 
familiar with the long and animated struggle in France between 
the partisans of the simultaneous and mutual methods. Emi- 
nent educators, philosophers, and statesmen were arrayed on 
opposite sides, each claiming the superiority of the method 
they championed. The University of France maintained and 
practised the mutual method, and naturally insisted that that 
method prevail in all schools. The Brothers, however, adhered 
to the simultaneous method introduced and perfected by de la 
Salle. After almost a century of conflict, common sense prevailed 
and the simultaneous method of de la Salle was declared estab- 
lished, in 1882, to be henceforth the method adopted in all the 
public schools of France. M. Gréard, then Minister of Educa- 
tion, testified that “the experience of a century had taught 
the Government the superiority of the simultaneous method of 
teaching.” In view of this pedagogical fact, Ferdinand Buis- 
son, in his Dictionnaire de Pédagogie, proclaims “ John Bap- 
tist de la Salle the glory of France as against any other foreign 
celebrity whom they would wish to thrust upon us. For when 


5 Popular Education of France, p. 15. 
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there is question of the origin of schools, it is not necessary for 
French erudition to make researches beyond the Rhine, be- 
cause the reformer of popular teaching in Austria and Prus- 
sia, Ignatius von Felbiger, was born three years after the 
death of John Baptist de la Salle.” 

Another reason contributed to the popularity of the 
Brothers’ school in Paris. De la Saile, with the keen vision 
of a great reformer, resolutely put aside all time-honored but 
illogical methods of teaching reading. With true scientific in- 
sight, he perceived the absurdity of retaining Latin texts to 
teach the art of reading. 

The Bishop of Chartres, Godet des Marais, having been 
apprised of the new method introduced into his school by the 
Brothers, criticized it and insisted upon the traditional method 
of teaching reading by means of Latin texts. 

In his reply, de la Salle strongly insisted upon the follow- 
ing points: 


1. The art of reading, in primary and elementary 
schools, is of greater and wider utility when taught through 
the vernacular, than when taught by means of Latin texts. 

2. The vernacular is more easily taught to children who 
already possess some knowledge of it, than the Latin, of 
which they were wholly ignorant. 

3. It requires considerably less time to learn the art of 
reading through the vernacular, than through a dead lan- 
guage. 

4. The boys and girls, attending elementary schools, 
can spend only a few years under instruction. Now, if they 
are taught reading from a Latin text, they generally leave 
school without being able to read the vernacular and with 
only an imperfect knowledge of Latin. 


As a keen observer of human nature, de la Salle was fully 
cognizant of the fact that the genius for conceiving and plan- 
ning, differs from the genius of executing and maintaining. 
One is speculative; the other practical. Happily for progres- 
sive modern education, de la Salle possessed both gifts. With 
remarkable readiness and adaptability, he began the work 
which succeeding educators applauded and approved: a series 
of text-books in the vernacular of reading, spelling, elementary 
grammar and composition, and arithmetic. To us nothing 
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seems more natural than such a procedure; but in his day 
prejudice had to be overcome and new methods invented to 
meet the new conditions that were hourly arising and demand- 
ing adjustment. Only a master-mind could plan and execute 
such areform. To guard against varying moods or caprice and 
the introduction of impracticable novelties, de la Salle enacted 
wise, though stringent, regulations for his disciples. But regu- 
lations, being means to an end, cease to be operative when the 
end is attained. This truth should not be overlooked in esti- 
mating the meaning and scope of his prohibition of Latin. Its 
purpose was served when the vernacular became the basis of 
teaching. 

The genius of de la Salle was prolific and far-reaching. 
He anticipated the progressive spirit of our own century. 
In his time as now many pupils were compelled to leave school 
at an early age, in order to add to the finances of the 
family. To aid such youths de la Salle became, in 1699, the 
promoter of adult teaching by establishing the Christian 
Academy or the Sunday School. The institution of this 
Academy preceded by eighty-four years the establishment of a 
public course in drawing in Florence, in 1783, by Duke Leopold. 

It is true that prior to the seventeenth century, Sunday 
schools had been established elsewhere, but the sole aim was 
either to teach Christian Doctrine, or else to instruct pupils 
who, because they were occupied with manual labor during the 
week, found it impossible to attend the elementary schools. 
St. Charles Borromeo established a Sunday school at 
Bologna, with the codperation of the Mayor of the city; and 
another was opened at Valencia toward 1584. Again, several 
Sunday schools had been instituted in Flanders. But all fol- 
lowed the same programme. The Christian Academy, or Sun- 
day School, of de la Salle, for adults in the Parish of St. Sul- 
pice, Paris, was of a different character and was the first of its 
kind in the history of education. 

Having carefully studied the existing conditions of so- 
ciety, de la Salle determined upon a new and distinct creation. 
Accordingly, he announced that apart from reading, writing 
and arithmetic, special lessons would be given in geometry, 
architecture, drawing ahd bookkeeping. This was an advance 
toward modern methods. The Christian Academy proved a 
success from its inception, supplying a need of the time, and 
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had an attendance of over two hundred young men. De 
la Salle spared neither pains nor expense to maintain the 
Academy and assure its success. He attained his object. It 
would be impossible to credit, says a contemporary, the good 
results obtained from this remarkable innovation. 

With the opening of the eighteenth century, de la Salle 
was confronted with singularly perplexing conditions. France 
had been devastated by war and famine, the people were op- 
pressed, commerce and industry were paralyzed. Education, 
however, was gradually extending to a wider circle of the 
masses, and with the light of instruction came new ideas, new 
occupations, new ventures, a breaking away from the old 
civilization, and an innate desire to wrestle with the problems 
born of new conditions, and affected by intercourse with other 
nations. Even those educated in traditional methods, became 
aware of a mighty change in men and things. They felt an 
essential want in the actual educational system. The political 
horizon had changed, society became more degenerate as the 
masses continued to be shrouded in ignorance, the intellectual 
world was awakened and cast off its lethargy, assuming a 
bolder attitude and aspiring to greater freedom in the realm of 
thought and research, and class distinctions were becoming 
less marked. Merchants and tradesmen were regarded as 
important factors in civic life, essential to the prosperity 
and well-being of the nation. In the educational world there 
was no intermediary between the classical courses and elemen- 
tary instruction. Now, if the sons of merchants and tradesmen 
were to meet the new conditions, what means were available to 
them? Evidently there was a chasm to be bridged. 

De la Salle, perceiving that every grade of school, from 
the primary upward, laid undue stress on the Latin language, 
resolved to inaugurate a system better adapted to fit young men 
for business, professional, and scientific pursuits. Accord- 
ingly, he established a course, which, reversing the old order of 
things, gave undivided attention to the literature of the mother 
tongue, to the fine arts, and the sciences. 

The “ Bull of Canonization ” promulgated by Leo XIII. puts 
the seal of the highest authority on the founder and apostle of 
modern education. “John Baptist de la Salle,” says the Bull, 
“‘ was so filled with the plenitude of the Spirit of God that, fore- 
seeing by a divine insight, the needs of future centuries, he 
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created all kinds of establishments adapted to the instruction 
and education of youth. Therefore he was not satisfied with 
increasing the number of schools for the poor and with per- 
fecting their methods, but he also was the first to found schools 
for teaching commerce and industry, institutions which today 
are known as professional schools. ... He formulated laws and 
drew up excellent regulations to govern them, which still serve 
the many institutions that owe their existence to his initiative.” 
_ Evidently, de la Salle felt the pulse of his age and dis- 
covered its weakness. Therefore, he applied a heroic remedy. 
Even in the manner of conducting the studies, he anticipated 
our times. That method was elective. Each student applied 
_ himself to those studies which were best suited to his talents, 
' the best adapted to further his pursuit in life. If we take up 
the catalogues of our great American universities and profes- 
sional schools of today, we shall find that this method prevails 
in all of them, and is yearly obtaining wider recognition. 
Among other creations of de la Salle, we find the Boarding 
College, established in Paris, in 1698. The history of its origin 
is not without interest. When James II. lost his throne, in 1688, 
he, with many Irish nobles, sought refuge in France. Among 
these were fifty nobles. Louis XIV. could not employ them 
advantageously, owing to their ignorance of the French lan- 
td literature and history; yet he grasped the situation. 
ith a generosity which was equaled only by the delicacy dis- 
played, he determined upon a plan of providing them with 
suitable instruction. But to whom could he safely intrust — 
these noble exiles? Cardinal de Noailles was appealed to, and 
and he in turn consulted M. de la Chétardie. Providence was 
pointing directly to de la Salle. The rector of St. Sulpice, who 
was fully cognizant of this eminent educator’s merit, at once 
named de la Salle as the only man who could successfully un- 
dertake their instruction and education. The choice was 
acceptable to the Cardinal, and the plan was proposed to the 
Founder of the Brothers, who immediately assented. By this 
action, de la Salle gave proof that the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools were to conduct colleges as well as elementary schools. 
Again, while de la Salle was in Rouen, his reputation as an 
educator induced many wealthy and noble families to urge 
him to open a special Boarding College at St. Yon, a suburb of 
Rouen. The college was accordingly opened in October, 1705, 
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The course of study was even more varied and extended than 
that given in Paris. At St. Yon there were several distinct 
types of modern educational establishments, forming the most 
general group of institutions then existing in Europe. In one 
part was the Novitiate, in another the boarding college and 
in a third, the Manual Training School, with its workshops; 
while outside the walls was a free school for the children of the 
neighborhood. De la Salle also opened there, in 1716, the 
Christian Academy or Normal College, where the young 
Brothers completed their literary, scientific, and pedagogical 
training. 

The laws governing all these distinct schools and the 
pedagogical principles laid down by de la Salle evince a grasp 
of human nature and of actual conditions truly remarkable. 
These laws have been carefully treasured in the Annals and 
Archives of the Institute, and will ever stand as a lasting monu- 
ment to his genius, both as a reformer and as creator. Our 
public school system derives its best features from the plans 
and methods of de la Salle. The arrangement of classes, 
division of studies, and gradations are all modeled upon those 
of the great educator of the seventeenth century. 

Before 1740, the Brothers of Cherbourg taught agricul- 
ture, theoretically and practically. Any one at all acquainted 
with the history of education in France is familiar with the 
famous professional agricultural college at Beauvais, an insti- 
tution founded under the auspices of Alexis de Tocqueville. Its 
aim is to train intelligent farmers and fit them to cultivate the 
soil scientifically. Another school worthy of mention is the 
great Manual Training School at St. Nicholas,- Paris. This 
school is the examplar of such establishments as the New York 
Catholic Protectory, the Eddington Training School, the Catho- 
lic Protectory of Philadelphia, and the Manual Training School 
of Quito, Ecuador. In the School of St. Nicholas, Paris, more 
than three thousand pupils are receiving practical professional 
instruction. When the municipal council of Paris some years 
ago concluded to establish a professional school, they sent a 
committee to examine the institution in charge of the Brothers. 
So pleased were they with the methods, discipline, and pro- 
gressive spirit of the institution that they declared “ the work 
of St. Nicholas to be the first school of manual training in Paris, 
and the model for all such establishments.” 
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Apart from agricultural, horticultural, naval and manual 
training schools, there are the strictly professional scientific 
institutions of France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, the Orient and the 
United States. The polytechnic schools of St. Etienne 
(France) and Carlsburg (Belgium) deserve special mention. 
Then we have superior secondary schools, of which Passy 
(Papis) was taken as the standard by the French Government 
in 1867. “France is indebted to de la Salle,” declared M. 
Duruy, Minister of Education, “for establishing, developing, 
and popularizing this kind of teaching. If this special kind 
of teaching had been generalized, the organization of adult 
schools and even special teaching would have been a century in 
advance.” 

The rules and principles which de la Salle gave to his 
disciples all bespeak practical good sense. They reveal an 
intimate knowledge of boy nature. Written to cover the re- 
quirements of men engaged in elementary teaching, the rules 
laid down in the Management of Christian Schools stand for 
all time, and are equally applicable to the teaching of higher 
studies. They are the same rules by which St. de la Salle 
prepared the sons of the noblemen who followed James II. to 
France for positions of trust in the land of their exile. They 
are the principles by which, under his supervision, his disciples 
made the Boarding College of St. Yon the most successful 
and advanced polytechnic school of his day. They are the 
principles with which he indoctrinated the young teachers he 
sent forth from the Normal Schools he had established. They 
prevail in the class-rooms of all lay religious teaching orders of 
men and women, whose methods are now more or less modeled 
upon those of St. John Baptist de la Salle. 


























PROMOTION OF CITIZENSHIP. 
BY ANTHONY BECK. 


aE used to boast of our country being the “ melting 
@ pot” in which men of all races speedily became 
imbued with a new spirit of liberty and loyalty. 
But the World War with its conflicting race 
issues has shaken us out of this rut of self-com- 
placency. There has been a nation-wide awakening to the need 
of inculcating real Americanism among large classes of our 
people. The means most generally recommended is the ban- 
ning of all foreign languages from schools, especially the 
grades. Other methods suggested are the barring of immigra- 
tion until the foreign element has been absorbed, the deport- 
ing of radical agitators, classes in civics for foreigners, and 
courses in patriotism in the schools. 

The problem is not merely one of language, regulation of 
immigration, night schools, and the curbing of alien propa- 
ganda. It is much more complex and fundamental. It is essen- 
tially a problem of the spirit. Some of the worst foes of Amer- 
icanism are thoroughly conversant with the workings of our 
form of government and very proficient in the use of English. 
Six years ago William J. Sidis was graduated from one of our 
leading secular universities as a boy prodigy. Recently he be- 
gan a six months’ sentence in prison for utterances which a 
court pronounced un-American. According to Lieutenant 
Commander Amherst of the Naval Intelligence Bureau, a 
Jewess who graduated from Chicago University has been giving 
Bolshevik lectures in numerous cities. Not all the wild-eyed 
advocates of Soviet government in our country are foreign- 
born or even the sons and daughters of former immigrants. 
Some of these gentry trace their descent to old Yankee stock. 
To be an American requires much more than knowledge of the 
English language. 

Unquestionably English should be the medium of instruc- 
tion in our schools. Here and there it may be necessary to use 
some other language in the first few classes as a means of teach- 
ing English. In such cases a foreign language, if employed by 
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teachers with the true American spirit, facilitates acquisition 
of our country’s tongue. This is especially true of adult im- 
migrants. In the Library Journal, the leading library pub- 
lication, John Foster Carr, Director of the Immigrant Publica- 
tion Society, submits the following on the topic of “ Books in 
Foreign Languages and Americanization:” “The experi- 
ence of librarians who are most active in this work among 
our former immigrants, is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the use of the books in foreign languages. . . . They are unani- 
mous in reporting that the foreign department is the most prac- 
tical and direct means of increasing the circulation of books 
in English among the foreign-born, particularly books on 
learning our language, books on American history, biography, 
books about citizenship and others of wholesome and use- 
ful sorts. ... In New York the results have been so satisfactory 
that within a single year the library added twenty per cent to 
its foreign department.” Another library “in one of our largest 
cities until a few years ago refused to circulate books in foreign 
languages that were not books of culture. But a change was 
made, and the director is enthusiastic over the results realized 
among the foreign element.” “ Of course,” adds Mr. Carr, “ the 
foreign books must be carefully chosen.” Otherwise the 
shelves will be crowded with books of radicalism. Mr. Carr 
notes that properly selected books are a great assistance to the 
“ heavy percentage of those who cannot gain a practical speak- 
ing knowledge of a new language, no matter how great their 
desire.” This handicap is not peculiar to the foreigner. Com- 
paratively few Americans residing in European countries, learn 
to speak well the language of the land of their residence. 

However, a large percentage of the immigrants can acquire 
at least an elementary working knowledge of our country’s 
language; and where even this little is impossible, they can and 
should become acquainted in their native tongue with Ameri- 
can institutions and learn to appreciate the privilege of being 
an American citizen. All who do not apply for naturalization 
within a reasonable period should be sent back to their native 
country, exception being made for aliens sojourning here on 
official and other business of importance. Too long has our 
country been the stamping ground of alien agitators and propa- 
gandists from almost every land under the sun. 

é * April issue. 
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Still we cannot expect to dragoon the immigrant into being 
an American. He will become a good citizen only when he 
loves our country and its ideals; and love is not born of force. 
Affection is the outgrowth of admiration, appreciation, and un- 
derstanding. When the average newcomer finds that our coun- 
try is really a land of liberty and opportunity, demanding 
obedience to reasonable laws but respecting certain inalien- 
able rights, he will give his fealty to the Stars and Stripes. 

Real success in promoting citizenship depends in great 
measure on the proper regard for the religious and cultural 
ideals of immigrants. “The immigrants,” said Rev. John 
O’Grady in his address to the recent Americanization Con- 
ference,” “ have for centuries been struggling for religious and 
racial ideals in their own land. Autocratic European govern- 
ments have been unable to deprive them of their ideals; and 
America cannot hope to do it.” Nevertheless, Prussian methods 
are employed. “Four-fifths of the so-called ‘ Americanization ’ 
work now carried on,” says The Nation,* “is an ignorant and 
narrow attempt to force our immigrants into the straight-jacket 
of the provincial, materialistic, and inurbane ‘ American’ life.” 
The New York Evening Post‘ also protests against “certain 
kinds of so-called ‘ Americanization.’” Under the caption, “ At 
the Muzzle-End of ‘ Americanization,’” it quotes the Wash- 
ington Posten,’ a Norwegian-American journal of Seattle, as 
saying: “In the midst of all the wild howling which nowadays 
is heard against the foreign-born in this country every day, it 
is a pleasure to thumb through Americanization, a magazine 
published by the Bureau of Education of the Department of 
the Interior. This magazine breathes the spirit of a deep un- 
derstanding of the fact that the Americanization of our foreign- 
born citizens cannot be furthered by the introduction of Prus- 
sian conditions in our free America. The department does not 
mention one word about prohibiting the immigrant the use of 
his mother tongue or by violence and force compel him to adopt 
the English language.” The Posten goes on to point out that 
“the question of the Americanization of the foreign-born can- 
not be solved by people who heartlessly abuse and ridicule the 
country the immigrant has left.” It cites instances of such 
abuse even by officials. The Seattle journal also emphasizes 


* Held under the auspices of the Department of the Interior. 
*May 17th. *June 1ith. 5 May 9th. 
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the importance of codperating with the schools, societies, news- 
papers, and churches of the immigrant. 

Because of her insistence on loyalty to God which is the 
basis of loyalty to country in all lawful things, the Catholic 
Church has been the most efficient promoter of good citizen- 
ship. Her war record proves this contention. Because she is 
the Church Catholic, she speaks to men from every land a 
universal soul language; nor are their tongues and their racial 
ideas entirely foreign to her. For this reason the Catholic 
Church can, as a rule, adopt their best traits, blend them 
with American characteristics and thereby enrich our national 
culture. It is the combination of the best traits of the 
most enterprising people of many countries that has made 
the United States a nation unique in the world’s history. 
The immigrant usually derives considerable advantage from 
coming to our shores; but he also generally contributes some- 
thing to the culture of this most cosmopolitan among the 
nations. 

“Our failure with the immigrant,” observes Father O’Grady,*® 
“has been due in no little measure to our traditional attitude 
towards him. A few years ago it was the despised Irish; now 
it is the ‘ Hunkie’ and the ‘ Dago.’ American industries and the 
American politician have to bear their share of the blame for 
the failure of the immigrant to understand the institutions of 
free America. It was difficult for them to appreciate the ideals 
of a country which permitted its great employers to work them 
for unreasonably long hours, for insufficient wages, and under 
conditions prejudicial to their health and welfare.” Secretary 
Morrison of the American Federation of Labor, commenting on 
the bomb outrages of June 3d, pointed out that steamship com- 
panies and trusts stimulated immigration. This in itself might 
have had no injurious effect on national welfare, if the new- 
comers had been well treated and initiated into the spirit of our 
institutions. But “many of these immigrants were herded in 
large cities or other industrial centres.” They constituted little 
miserable foreign colonies at the mercy of company stores and 
foremen. “At election time, in innumerable instances, they were 
voted en bloc, and, if they would organize a trade union or sus- 
pended work to stop exploitation, they were enjoined, clubbed, 
and jailed. This is an old story in West Virginia, Colorado, 


* Address at the Americanization Conference. 
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Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. What can Americanism mean to 
those people? To them Americanism means a petty boss and 
low wages. They know nothing of our theory of government. 
... Americanism must be more than a shibboleth. It must mean 
education, opportunity, and social justice for all. We must 
vitalize our declarations and our beliefs that injustice has no 
place on American soil.” 

In other words, teaching of the American language and of 
civics is only part of the huge task in the promotion of citizen- 
ship confronting our country. Indeed, there are fully as 
many, if not more, native-born people who have lost the Amer- 
ican spirit as there are immigrants who have never: acquired 
it. We should strive to wipe out illiteracy and to teach the 
great majority of immigrants at least elementary English. But 
still more important is the inculcation of the true American 
spirit and of fundamental Christian principles among all, na- 
tive-born as well as immigrants. 

To be American means, in the first place, to be patriotic, 
to love our country, and to be loyal to its ideals. America’s 
ideals are Christian. The widespread decay of morals, the 
numerous industrial and social ills of our day do not disprove 
this contention. Some of the founders of the Republic were 
infected with the anti-social ideas of Rousseau and other 
makers of the French Revolution. But most of them were God- 
fearing men who put fundamental Christian principles into 
the foundations of our government. Loyalty to our institutions, 
therefore, implies obedience to the laws of God. “No man,” 
said Pope Leo XIII., “can be loyal to his country who is not 
loyal to his conscience and his God.” 

The good Christian, especially the practical Catholic, ob- 
serves the divine and natural laws; and this is most conducive 
to national well-being. He gives to Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. He is ever ready 
to defend his country against unjust attack. As a father, he 
does not make himself guilty of the outrage of throttling life 
at its source, but rears as God-fearing citizens the children Prov- 
idence intrusts to him. He wages war against vicious diseases, 
divorce, and other evils playing havoc with family life and 
sapping the nation’s man power. He does not patronize sex 
photoplays and novels, salacious newspapers, and prurient 
magazines which poison youth and vitiate public morality. 
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He reveres in his wife and daughters that high sense of modesty 
which refuses to parade styles of dress suggestive of the 
underworld. His sons do not believe that chastity is impos- 
sible and necessary in women only. If honored with a political 
office he performs his duty conscientiously, uses his position 
to promote his fellow-men’s well-being, not to enrich himself 
with money stolen from the public treasury. As an employer 
he provides decent working conditions and reasonable hours, 
recognizes the right of labor to organize, and pays a living wage 
in accordance with the principles laid down by Pope Leo’ 
nearly thirty years ago. If an employee, he gives a full day’s 
work for a good wage, and does not turn Socialist or anarchist 
when he has a grievance but uses legitimate, constitutional 
means to obtain relief, meanwhile bearing his burden, mind- 
ful that the Saviour, too, was a worker and suffered unjustly. 
As a captain of industry, the good Christian citizen does not 
exploit his workmen nor charge exorbitant prices for his 
product. If a doctor, he uses his skill to save life and alleviate 
suffering, not to promote race suicide and to fleece the public. 
If a lawyer, he promotes respect for all laws based on justice. 
He seeks to allay strife and to conciliate, instead of nursing 
quarrels and enriching himself at the expense of clients. If 
intrusted with the education of youth, he inculcates above all 
faith in God, respect for His laws, and obedience to legitimate 
civil authority. As a clergyman, he devotes his life to the cul- 
tivation of all the Christian virtues and to the promotion of 
fealty to God without which there can be no true and consistent 
loyalty to country. 

Any one conversant with the various phases of our national 
life must admit that large numbers of our people fail to meas- 
ure up to the standard of the Christian citizen and, conse- 
quently, are not Americans in the true sense of the word. Tens 
of thousands of homes are annually broken up by the divorce 
demon, countless numbers of innocents are sacrificed to the god 
of lust, the social evil, as the draft revealed, is horribly preva- 
lent, floods of salacious literature deluge the country, crowds 
flock to prurient photoplays, cases of “ graft” and corruption 
in office are all to common, the revelations of the Federal Trade 
Commission show profiteering in necessaries of life, workers 
are oppressed, or, in turn, make exorbitant demands and 


* Encyclical on the Condition of Labor. 
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profiteer in certain trades. That many of these offences have 
become common and are not generally frowned upon as detri- 
mental to the country’s best interests, does not make them less 
unpatriotic. A man may display the flag on all possible occa- 
sions, make high-sounding patriotic speeches, and buy liberty 
bonds; but if he furthers any of these evils, he is far from being 
a real, a patriotic American. Nearly every larger community 
in the country was imposed upon by such “camouflage 
patriots ” during the War. 

There is no need to detail the sordid story now being told 
all too frequently in courts and newspapers. Let us rather dwell 
on the civic virtues, honesty, justice and decency, that lie at the 
basis of true national greatness and are indispensable to good 
citizenship. But Americanism means more than good citizenship 
in the ordinary sense. Throughout the world the word Amer- 
ica is synonymous with independence, security for the rights 
of the individual, tolerance, opportunity and fair play. 

But liberty does not mean license to break law or to 
ignore it. Liberty does not imply the right to drive any kind 
of a bargain, to corrupt youth, to preach class hatred, or to 
waste in self-indulgence and pernicious luxury wealth in- 
trusted to us by Providence for the welfare of our fellow-man. 
America should be a great land of opportunity where the op- 
pressed and needy of all nations can achieve independence 
and earn a decent livelihood... Industrial and financial auto- 
crats have monopolized the couatry’s opportunities and re- 
sources in many places, and made serfs of those for whom this 
natural wealth was intended. To be genuinely American im- 
plies the abolition of this economic autocracy and the granting 
of equal opportunity to all who strive earnestly to become good 
citizens. It means also security for the rights of the individual. 
America was the first country of modern times to write into its 
Constitution the Christian principle that certain personal, 
natural rights cannot be alienated by majorities or by civil 
authority. But the freedom of education, for instance, which 
was guaranteed by the Constitution, is now menaced by private. 
and government monopolies. Philanthropic foundations with 
enormous wealth at their disposal have usurped control of 
the policies of many educational institutions. These founda- 
tions, a national organization of educators, labor unions, and 
other agencies are codperating to set up a Federal Department 
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of Education which would virtually permit a few men, subject 
to political influence, to control all the schools of the country. 
One of the reasons they assign is that such a department would 
aid in making Americans. While it would assist some States in 
abolishing illiteracy, its underlying principle is un-American. 

Let us teach English and civics to the immigrant and elimi- 
nate illiteracy among native-born citizens! But let us also 
try to lead those of us who have lost sight of the principles of 
Washington and his fellow-citizens back to the original Ameri- 
can ideals! The National Catholic War Council is showing 
the way. It is encouraging Catholic societies everywhere to co- 
éperate with the public authorities in promoting the study of 
English and civics among immigrants. It is organizing com- 
mittees in Catholic parishes with a large immigrant population 
for the study of civic and industrial problems. It is conducting 
a nation-wide campaign for the promotion of industrial justice 
and a more equitable distribution of wealth. Some Catholic 
societies have for years worked along these lines. The Council 
is calling on all Catholics to take up the great work. 

Love of our country and loyalty to the Church should 
prompt us to codperate. With a great part of the world in the 
throes of famine and of misery; with radicalism rampant and 
rearing its monstrous head in our own land; with infant re- 
publics all over Europe looking to our country for aid and 
counsel in establishing their governments, it would be treason to 
refuse to do all in our power to assist the stricken, to curb the 
evils striking at the very foundation of our liberty and institu- 
tions, and to develop in this land, so bounteously blessed by 
God, the exemplar of a Christian democratic commonwealth. 

The world’s heart beats today with the pulsation of a new 
day of opportunity. Our great country has emerged from the 
conflict as a giant among nations. A grand vista of power and 
prosperity opens before us, provided we follow the road of 
sound Christian growth and development. In this vast land 
of boundless resources Providence has brought together the 
best from every race under the sun, but there are forces of dis- 
solution at work within us. These forces are not born only 
of ignorance of our institutions and language. They spring 
from a deeper source. More than half of our people do not 
profess adherence to any creed. And yet, as George Washing- 
ton said in his Farewell Address, religion and morality are 
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essential to national well-being. No legislation, however, wise; 
no appeals to patriotism, be they ever so stirring; no amount 
of teaching of civics will alone save the day. But the Church of 
Christ, which rescued the world when sunk in heathenism, will 
with her divine power stem the rising tide of neo-paganism and 
be the most efficient factor for the promotion of good citizen- 
ship—if we apply her precepts to the solution of every problem, 
industrial, social, educational and moral. Let us then proclaim 
her saving message to all our fellow-citizens by word and ex- 
ample! Let us bend all our energies to translating into prac- 
tice her social principles. 

By jealously guarding the sacred rights of Christian educa- 
tion; by developing our democracy along industrial lines and 
preserving it from the virus of Socialism and the domination 
of economic autocracy; by championing sound labor and so- 
cial measures in the legislatures and in Congress; by warring 
on the licentious theatre and photoplay, the salacious journal, 
and the twin monsters of race suicide and divorce; by codperat- 
ing in carrying out a comprehensive plan of Christian Social 
Reform and reconstruction, we will build up Americans of the 
highest order and help to realize the poet’s prediction concern- 
ing our great Republic: 


Westward the course of empire takes its way. 
The first four acts already past; 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 














CARDINAL NEWMAN AND GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 


BY ALFRED G. BRICKEL, S.J. 


mT may seem a paradox perpetrated by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton himself to assert that he is, of all 
modern writers, nearest of kin intellectually to 
Cardinal Newman. Newman’s sober statement 
and leisurely-marching sentences contrast 
strangely, I admit, with the keen-edged aphorism and rapid- 
fire utterance of Chesterton. But the paradox of their simi- 
larity will vanish if we remember that differences of style need 
not indicate differences in the ideas they help to reveal. Re- 
ligion may be preached or taught scientifically or sung. For 
only yesterday Cardinal Mercier expressed in thrilling pastorals 
what St. Thomas encased in dry syllogisms or Prudentius 
sang in martial hexameters. Similarly Newman and Ches- 
terton differ in style but agree in ideas and philosophic outlook. 

Chesterton, like Newman, compelled the attention of his 
generation by writing a philosophical romance; a daring book, 
to be sure, but one that gave him, as the Apologia gave New- 
man, a permanent place in English literature. But it is not 
only in the similarity of their search as revealed in the Apol- 
ogia and in Orthodoxy that Newman and Chesterton resemble 
each other. A closer intellectual kinship, unapparent, or, at 
least unemphasized in their autobiographies, becomes clearer 
as one reads their more objective writings. The likeness of 
their sympathies about the subjects they chose, the frequency 
with which they wrote on the same topics and the striking, 
even verbal, similarity of their conclusions are more than 
coincidences. They are the natural results of a harmony of 
mind and heart in these two philosophers which is all the more 
interesting because of the contrast of their style. 

Medizvalism is the first all-pervading resemblance between 
Newman and Chesterton. Chesterton openly avows his alle- 
giance to the Middle Ages: “I will venture to make even of 
these trivial fragments the high boast that I am a medizvalist 
and not a modern.”* Then there is in the introduction to 
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Heretics an impressive picture of “a gray-clad monk (in whom 
we see Chesterton), the spirit of the Middle Ages;” Chesterton 
evidently approves of the monk’s advice to the mob that they 
should consider the philosophy of light before tearing down the 
lamp post. In the same introduction Chesterton says: “I 
revert to the doctrinal methods of the thirteenth century in- 
spired by the general hope of getting something done.” 
Medieval, again, is the inspiration of his best poetry, Lepanto, 
The Wild Knight, A Christmas Song for Three Guilds, The 
Crusader Returns from Captivity, and the drinking songs in 
The Flying Inn; The Architect of Spears is typical of the 
medizvalism of many of his essays. His novels are full of 
medizeval touches and one of them, The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill, is reminiscent of the thirteenth century rather than the 
twentieth. But any lingering doubt about Chesterton’s appre- 
ciation of the Middle Ages is dispelled by his Short History of 
England. In it everything medizval is seen, not through the 
haze of Protestant prejudice, but through the eyes of one who 
is a Catholic at heart. Where Mr. Wells sees only “ dirt and 
chickens” as distinctive features, Chesterton has riveted his 
gaze on the really distinctive features of medixevalism: the 
guilds, the crusades, the charters of liberty, the cathedrals, the 
song of Roland, St. Thomas a Becket, St. Louis and St. Dominic, 
philosophers, heraldry and jesters. 

Newman owns his fealty to medizvalism as frankly as 
Chesterton. He glories in the fact that “ Oxford has and ever 
has had what men of the world will call a Popish character, 
that in opinion and tone of thought its members are successors 
of the old monks.”* Then there is Newman’s love of 
Gothic. “I think that that style which is called Gothic, 
is endowed with a profound and a commanding beauty, such as 
no other style possesses with which we are acquainted, and 
which probably the Church will not see surpassed till it attain 
to the Celestial City. No other architecture now used for 
sacred purposes seems to be the growth of an idea, whereas 
the Gothic style is as harmonious and as intellectual as it is 
graceful.” * Since Newman says in another place that “our 
architecture is an effect of our state of mind,” it is easy to infer 
that he approved of the state of mind, the entire world of 
spiritual impulses that produced Gothic art. For Ralph Adams 


2 Medieval Oxford. * Idea of a University. 
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Cram has shown in his Substance of Gothic that all the philos- 
ophy, religion and literature of the Middle Ages is built into the 
gray cathedrals. The universities, as true a product of 
medizvalism as the cathedrals, Newman eulogized in some of 
his finest essays; the system of education advocated in the 
Idea of a University is medizval to the core. Finally New- 
man recognized in Sir Walter Scott the precursor of the reli- 
gious ideas of the Oxford Movement; and Sir Walter is nothing 
if he is not the reviver of medizvalism. 

Newman and Chesterton resemble the men of the thir- 
teenth century in their positive dogmatic attitude and in their 
contempt for skepticism. In a paragraph of Heretics Chester- 
ton thus arraigns the modernists: “The vice of the modern 
notion of mental progress is that it is always something con- 
cerned with the breaking of bonds, the effacing of boundaries, 
the casting away of dogmas. But if there be such a thing as 
mental growth, it must mean the growth into more and more 
definite convictions, into more and more dogmas. The human 
brain is a machine for coming to conclusions; if it cannot come 
to conclusions it is rusty. When we hear of a man too clever 
to believe we are hearing of something having almost the char- 
acter of a contradiction in terms. It is like hearing of a nail 
that was too good to hold down a carpet; or a bolt that was 
too strong to keep a door shut.” Newman’s theory of knowl- 
edge in the Grammar of Assent is so dogmatic that it assumes 
as certain what Neo-Scholastics have written books to prove, 
viz., that certitude exists, that an external world exists, that the 
mind can know the external world. 

Skepticism is rejected by Newman and Chesterton as vigor- 
ously as dogmatism is asserted. Chesterton devotes a chap- 
ter in Orthodoxy, “ The Suicide of Thought,” to a criticism of 
skeptics, but his attitude towards them is best summarized 
perhaps in the following sentence from Heretics: “ When a 
man drops one doctrine after another in a refined skep- 
ticism, when he declines to tie himself to a system, 
when he says that he has outgrown definitions, when 
he says that he disbelieves in finality, when, in his own imagina- 
tion, he sits as God, holding no form of creed, but contemplat- 
ing all, then he is by that very process sinking slowly back- 
wards into the vagueness of the vagrant animals and the un- 
consciousness of the grass.” Newman, too, looks upon skepti- 
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cism as the gradual subsidence and final submergence of 
the mind. “Resolve to believe nothing,” he says, “and you 
must prove your proofs and analyze your elements, sinking 
farther and farther, and finding ‘in the lowest depth a lower 
deep’ till you come to the broad bosom of skepticism.” ¢ 

Other favorite aversions of Newman and Chesterton are 
the popular catchwords like “ Darwinism” or “ Progress,” or 
“Eugenics,” which the supposedly educated mob snatches up 
and flings out as though the mere words were an indictment of 
orthodoxy. What's Wrong With the World, Heretics, Ortho- 
doxy and The Defendant are full of proofs that the pet phrases 
of modernists have met no keener analyst than Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton. That shibboleth-slaying was as agreeable to Newman 
as it is to Chesterton, is clear from the following sentence: 
“When, for instance, I hear speakers at public meetings de- 
claiming about ‘large and enlightened views’ or about ‘ freedom 
of conscience’ or about ‘the Gospel,’ or any other popular 
subject of the day, Iam far from denying that some among 
them know what they are talking about; but it would be satis- 
factory, in a particular case, to be sure of the fact; for it seems 
to me that those household words may stand in a man’s mind 
for a something or other, very glorious indeed, but very misty, 
like the idea of ‘ civilization’ which floats before the mental 
vision of a Turk, that is, if when he interrupts his smoking 
to utter the word, he condescends to reflect whether it has 
any meaning at all.” 5 

Respect for tradition and appreciation of the culture and 
religious life of the past is another common denominator of 
the philosophy of Chesterton and Newman. While Shaw, 
Wells, James, Tyrrel, Loisy, Sabatier, and Harnack were clam- 
oring for the total destruction of Christian philosophy and 
theology, Chesterton affirmed in The Defendant: “It has ap- 
peared to me that progress should be something else besides 
a continual parricide; therefore I have investigated the dust- 
heaps of humanity and found a treasure in all of them.” And 
in the introduction to Orthodoxy he comes out more explicitly 
in favor of tradition. “Tradition may be defined as an exten- 
sion of the franchise. Tradition means giving votes to the 
most obscure of all classes, our ancestors. It is the democracy 
of the dead. Tradition refuses to submit to the small and 
5 Idea of a University. 
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arrogant oligarchy of those who merely happen to be walking 
about. All democrats object to men being disqualified by the 
accident of birth; tradition objects to their being disqualified 
by the accident of death. Democracy tells us not to neglect a 
good man’s opinion, even if he is our groom; tradition asks 
us not to neglect a good man’s opinion even if he is our father. 
I, at any rate, cannot separate the two ideas of democracy and 
tradition; it seems evident to me that they are the same idea. 
We will have the dead at our councils. The ancient Greeks 
voted by stones; these shall vote by tombstones.” 

Newman’s respect for tradition was greater than Chester- 
ton’s. The Fathers were the intellectual cause of Newman’s 
conversion; their philosophy erected on a basis of Aris- 
totelianism was the philosophy of Newman. This traditional 
philosophy he defended at the time when Carlyle, Arnold, 
Acton, Emerson, Lowell and others in the philosophical and 
literary world were seeking their intellectual salvation from 
Germany. The only references Newman makes to the 
modernists in philosophy are disparaging. Descartes, the 
founder of modern philosophy, is reproved by Newman for 
not respecting tradition: “He was too independent in his 
inquiries to be always correct in his conclusions.” Kant, the fin- 
isher of modern philosophy, is mentioned as an exponent of 
pantheism, “ whether we view it in the philosophy of Kant, in 
the open infidelity of Strauss, or in the religious professions 
of the new Evangelical Church of Prussia.” ¢ 

Logical acumen tempered by a distrust of the all- 
sufficiency of logic is another common characteristic of our 
philosophers. Orthodoxy remembers its Greek meaning on 
every page; it is filled with straight thinking; it scintillates with 
Abelardian dialectic. Still its author warns us not to put our- 
selves into the well-lighted prison of logic, because logic, un- 
touched by mysticism, poetry and common sense leads to the 
madhouse. His reason is simple. The world which the logician 
seeks to imprison in a formula is not quite logical. “The real 
trouble with this world of ours is not that it is an unreasonable 
world, nor even that it is a reasonable one. The commonest 
kind of trouble is that it is nearly reasonable but not quite. 
Life is not an illogicality; yet it is a trap for logicians. It looks 
just a little more mathematical and regular than it is; its ex- 
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actitude is obvious, but its inexactitude is hidden; its wildness 
lies in wait.” There is no need of proving that the man who 
carved Kingsley so delicately and dialectically was a logician. 
But it may be interesting to know that he, as well as Chester- 
ton, knew the fallacy of measuring everything by the tape-line 
of logic. “ While we talk logic, we are unanswerable; but then, 
on the other hand, this universal living scene of things is after 
all as little a logical world as it is a poetical; and, as it cannot 
without violence be exalted into poetical perfection, neither can 
it be attenuated into a logical formula.” 

To attack an opponent’s assumptions rather than his state- 
ments is a manceuvre common to Newman and Chesterton. 
Both are logical detectives; they do not fear the exact wording 
of their opponent’s arguments; but they know that the surest 
way to settle a dispute is to reduce it to its simplest elements, 
the one or two propositions on which it rests. There are many 
subjects in which Newman and Chesterton have probed the 
assumptions of their adversaries, but their words are most quot- 
able on the subject of miracles since they have there stated 
their conclusions most epigrammatically. The unbeliever does 
not reject miracles because he has examined the evidence for 
any miracle in particular; he rejects them because he has an 
a priori assumption against miracles in general. The believer 
tests the evidence for particular miracles and accepts some of 
them, because he too has an assumption, the assumption that 
there is a Power above phenomena capable of breaking in upon 
an arrangement which was created as contingent and not as 
necessary. Listen to Chesterton: “If a man believes in un- 
alterable natural law, he cannot believe in any miracle in any 
age. If a man believe in a will behind law, he can believe in 
any miracle in any age.”* Newman’s words are much the 
same. “ What (fact) is to alter the order of nature? I reply: 
That which willed it; that which willed it, can unwill it.”® 
Newman is even more decisive against the main assumption of 
unbelievers. “They are saying, What has happened nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine times one way cannot possibly happen on 
the one thousandth time another way, because what has hap- 
pened nine hundred and ninety-nine times one way is likely 
to happen in the same way on the one thousandth. But un- 
likely things do happen sometimes. If, however, they mean 
FSH Grammar of Assent. ‘Orthodoxy. | * Grammar of Assent. 
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that the existing order of nature constitutes a physical neces- 
sity, and that a law is an unalterable fact, this is to assume 
the very point in debate and is much more than asserting its 
antecedent probability.” *° 

Newman and Chesterton have turned an apparent dis- 
advantage in the argument for Christianity into a positive argu- 
ment in its favor. Unbelievers often allege that instead of a 
single, clear and compelling argument that would force their 
assent to the truth of Christianity, there are a series of intricate, 
elaborately connected and long-drawn-out arguments. New- 
man and Chesterton show that this intricacy is just what is to 
be expected and that the adversaries’ charge is a compliment 
rather than a reproach. Both writers stress the fact that the 
argument for Christianity is a unit, coalescing out of a series 
of independent and converging evidences. Chesterton says: 
“When once one believes in a creed, one is proud of its com- 
plexity, as scientists are proud of the complexity of science. It 
shows how rich it is in discoveries. If it is right at all, it is a 
compliment to say that it’s elaborately right. . . . But this in- 
volved accuracy of the thing makes it very difficult to describe 
this accumulation of truth. It is very hard for a man to defend 
anything of which he is entirely convinced. It is comparatively 
easy when he is only partially convinced. He is partially con- 
vinced because he has found this or that proof of the thing, and 
he can expound it. But a man is not really convinced of a 
philosophic theory when he finds that something proves it. 
He is only really convinced when he finds that everything 
proves it. And the more converging reasons he finds pointing 
to this conviction, the more bewildered he is if asked suddenly 
to sum them up. Thus, if one asked an ordinary intelligent 
man, on the spur of the moment, ‘ Why do you prefer civiliza- 
tion to savagery?’ he would look wildly round at object after 
object, and would only be able to answer vaguely, ‘ Why, there 
is that bookcase . . . and the coals in the coal scuttle .. . and 
pianos . . . and policemen.’ The whole case for civilization 
(and we may add, for Christianity) is that the case for it is 
complex. It has done so many things. But the very mul- 
tiplicity of proof which ought to make reply overwhelming 
makes reply impossible.” ** : 

All through the Grammar of Assent, the Oxford University 
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Sermons and the Essay on Development, Newman insists on the 
intricacy and converging character of the Christian evidences, 
but the following passage comes closest to the above para- 
graph from Orthodoxy: “As regards what are commonly 
called Evidences, that is, arguments a posteriori, conviction for 
the most part follows not upon any one great and decisive 
proof, but upon a number of very minute circumstances to- 
gether, which the mind is quite unable to count up and 
methodize in an argumentative form. Let a person only call 
to mind the clear impression he has about matters of every 
day’s occurrence, that this man is bent on a certain object, or 
that that man was displeased or another suspicious; or that 
one is happy and another unhappy; and how much depends in 
such impressions on manner, voice, accent, words uttered, 
silence instead of words, and all the many subtle symptoms 
which are felt by the mind but cannot be contemplated; and 
let him consider how very poor an account he is able to give of 
his impression, if he avows it, and is called upon to justify it.” * 

Versatility combined with depth of thought is another 
noticeable feature in the philosophy of Chesterton and New- 
man. It will hardly be denied that Newman’s versatility is 
perfectly compatible with a thorough treatment of his subject. 
But that Chesterton is deep as well as versatile will require a 
brief- statement. Chesterton is anything but a shallow his- 
torian; he has succeeded in his Short History of England in 
being as interesting as Macaulay, without sacrificing truth to 
cadences and antitheses. Chesterton is one of the most pene- 
trating of critics as his Robert Browning and Charles Dickens 
and many of his essays prove. He is besides a good poet, jour- 
nalist and novelist. Finally his Orthodoxy, Heretics and What's 
Wrong With the World proclaim him a great philosopher in an 
age which philosophizes in essays and prefaces. Chesterton’s 
depth will appear even better if he is contrasted with some of 
his contemporaries who undoubtedly show genius. Mr. Wells 
is a genius in one subject-matter, in writing novels. When he 
strays into theology the result is, I admit, versatile; but it is a 
superficial versatility; critically considered, God The Invisible 
King is a ridiculus mus. When Mr. Wells would seem versatile 
by referring to history, he evinces an ignorance and shallowness 
which we should not like to attribute to a boy in high school. 


3 Ozford University Sermons. 
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Arnold Bennett and Galsworthy are novelists of genius but, like 
Wells, they are blind to the influence of Christianity not only as 
a spiritual force, but even as a philosophical phenomenon. 

There are other notable resemblances between Newman 
and Chesterton. They are both realists; they abhor German 
philosophy, Calvinism and Puritanism; they like to prove their 
statements not by metaphysics, but by concrete historical in- 
stances; they believe in the pragmatic criterion as a preliminary 
criterion not as an ultimate one; they are convinced that Eng- 
lish government in Ireland has been and is a withering curse; 
their philosophy is to a great extent occasional (the Apologia 
and Orthodoxy are the answer to a challenge), being imbedded 
in essays, poems, prefaces, novels and letters to newspapers 
rather than in formal treatises. For the informal character of 
Chesterton’s philosophy we should be grateful, and we can say 
of him what Wilfrid Ward says of Newman: “We can be 
thankful that we have as the legacy of his life work not a few 
technical magna opera sealed with the approval of the savants, 
but the outpourings of a rich nature, rich in the gifts of spiritual 
insight and devotion to duty, rich in the imagination and 
knowledge of the historian, and the fancy of the poet, rich in 
the brilliancy of literary form as well as in philosophic medi- 
tation, riches not cast in scientific mold, but the free outpour- 
ings of his nature, given to the world, as occasion offered, bring- 
ing the man in close contact not with the learned few, but with 
the human many.” * 


% Last Lectures of Wilfrid Ward. 























FRANCIS THOMPSON, A POETS’ POET. 





BY MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 


Litium Regis. 


O Lily of the King! Low lies thy silver wing, 
And long has been the hour of thine unqueening; 
And thy scent of Paradise on the night-wind spills its sighs, 
Nor any take the secrets of its meaning. 
O Lily of the King! I speak a heavy thing, 
O patience, most sorrowful of daughters! 
Lo, the hour is at hand for the troubling of the land, 
- And red shall be the breaking of the waters. 


Sit fast upon thy stalk, when the blast shall with thee talk, 
With the mercies of the King for thine awning; 

And the just understand that thine hour is at hand, 
Thine hour at hand with power in the dawning. 

When the nations lie in blood, and their kings a broken brood, 
Look up, O most sorrowful of daughters! 

Lift up thy head and hark what sounds are in the dark, 
For His feet are coming to thee on the waters! 


_O Lily of the King! I shall not see, that sing, 

I shall not see the hour of thy queening! 

But my Song shall see, and wake like a flower that dawn-winds shake, 
And sigh with joy the odors of its meaning. 

O Lily of the King remember then the thing, 
That this dead mouth sang; and thy daughters, 

As they dance before His way, sing there on the Day 
What I sang when the Night was on the waters! 






seems a prophecy, is not an English rendering of 
a medieval hymn, neither is it an ode from the 
devout lips of a seventeenth centeny singer as 
Vaughan or George Herbert—it is an “ ecclesiasti- 
cal ballad ” sung by a singer of our own day, one whose death 
was mourned, by poets rather than the reading public, little 
more than ten years ago. Francis Thompson belongs to the 
“ modern ” poets by the calendar, although, for that matter, he 
might as well be and has been considered the last of the Vic- 
torians. His muse, however, except for the heritage of the 
vou, cIx. 48 
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great poets before him, notably Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, might 
as well have sprung up in an earlier century. Not that he is, like 
Tennyson, in The Idylls of the King, a deliberate romancer 
of the past; the past concerned Francis Thompson not a whit 
more than the living present. To this great Catholic poet of 
modern times his Catholicism was as young, as modern, as vital 
to all lesser phases of life as it was to Dante or St. Augustine. 
Out of his poetry and his prose it shines as pure, as unaffected, 
as irresistible as the matchless Catholicism of Murillo shines 
forth from his Madonnas, or, let us say, his St. Francis, the 
patron saint of our poet. 

In a life of suffering and asceticism, at times in the greatest 
squalor and degradation, the poet lived with his visions and, 
like the lotos flower which is the symbol of purity because 
it grows out of the mire, stainless and beautiful, he was ever in 
search of beauty—the beauty of the spirit which he sought be- 
hind “ the veil of flesh.” In this power of the inner eye to be- 
hold a manifestation of divine love in the lowliest, in the 
most sordid creature, he resembles the Austrian poet, R. M. 
Rilke, who from the misery of Paris streets, as Thompson did 
from darkest London, raised the mystic white flowers of his 
devout inspiration. 

The life of Francis Thompson has been chronicled for 
all time in a gem of biographies by Everard Meynell, the son of 
Thompson’s great benefactors-and discoverers, Wilfrid and 
Alice Meyneli. The biographer who, from his childhood, knew 
the reserved, ascetic poet so little known to others, has read into 
every phase, down to the most trivial, of his strange, lustreless 
life, that inner meaning which the poet himself had enclosed in 
his splendid, refulgent verse. 

In all his privation, his visions never left him. He was, 
indeed, like the little girl with the matches in Andersen’s fairy- 
tale, who, barefoot and shivering, struck one match after the 
other, because in every flickering flame she saw a radiant 
dream which made her forget hunger and cold. A poem found 
among Thompson’s papers after his death, testifies to the inner 
vision that brightened his London nights: 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 
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Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 

Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


When almost engulfed by the downward stream of misery, 
a miracle happened. After many failures, an essay of his, 
Paganism Old and New, together with some poems, attracted 
the more than passing notice of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, the editor 
of the Catholic periodical Merry England, who took great pains 
to trace the unknown, elusive poet. At last he was found, 
ragged and perplexed, and from that first meeting on, Mr. Mey- 
nell was the poet’s life-long friend. Indeed, to him the lovers 
of Thompson owe as much as to the poet himself who, but for 
the benefactor who recognized his powers and believed in him, 
might have drooped in the London streets, his genius withered 
before it was in bloom. Mr. Meynell sent Thompson to a 
private hospital, had him cared for in the quiet seclusion of 
Storrington, where he began his fruitful period of abstinence 
from opium. On Thompson’s return to London, Mr. Meynell 
looked out for his welfare and made him a contributor to 
Merry England, so that the poet found himself a journalist and 
reviewer by profession. In the household of the Meynells, 
Francis found the sunshine of his life: in Wilfrid Meynell more 
than a benefactor—a father, a friend, a trusted guide; his wife, 
Alice Meynell, herself a poet and essayist of charm, and co- 
editor of Merry England, Thompson worshipped with. a 
Dantesque adoration which he crystallized in the cycle of 
wrapt, spiritual love poems called Love in Dian’s Lap. To 
the little daughters of the Meynells are dedicated the Sister 
Songs, another poem to the poet’s godchild, Francis Meynell; 
and Everard Meynell became his inspired biographer. 

The Passion of Mary, simpler than most of his opulent 
verse, was the first poem published in Merry England; this was 
followed by Dream-Tryst, a poetic visionary remembrance 
of a child he met when eleven years old, and by an essay: 
Paganism Old and New. In 1889 appeared the Ode to the 
Setting Sun, in 1891 Sister Songs: and The Hound of 
Heaven, probably his best known poem. A volume called 
Poems was published in 1893, one Sister Songs i in 1895 and New 
Poems in 1897. 
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For a while Thompson made his’ abode in Pantasaph, 
near the Franciscan monastery, where he found joy and spir- 
itual kinship in discourse with Father Anselm. There also 
he won a friendship which he valued ardently and which had 
a profound influence on him and on his muse—that of the 
other Catholic poet in England of his time, Coventry Patmore. 
On him, or rather on his portrait painted by Sargent, Thomp- 
son wrote the poem A Captain of Song and to him he dedi- 
cated his New Poems: “... Under the banner of your spread 
renown!” From the peace of the friars, Francis felt drawn 
back to his beloved London. There he lived and wrote 
until tuberculosis preyed on his frail body, when he con- 
sented to be cared for in the country as the guest of Mr. | 
Wilfrid Blunt, and finally was persuaded by Mr: Meynell 
to go to the hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, where on 
November 13, 1907, the strange, unearthly poet closed his 
mortal eyes. . 

The poems of Francis Thompson are esoteric. Their in- 
tellectual content is not difficult, but it is clothed in a wealth of 
imagery that bursts upon one with the mystical splendor and 
disarray of apocalyptic visions. To Thompson’s critics his 
language seemed affected, to his lovers it is the fountain of an 
overcharged spirit that overflows before its waters can be 
caught in orderly cisterns. Where Thompson’s diction is 
simple and lucid, he has achieved a rare, touching beauty; 
where it is opaque, the sympathetic reader will not find his time 
and effort wasted if he tries to dive into the turbid depth, for 
among strange tangles of sea-weed, he will be sure to grasp 
some precious pearls. Simple and tender are his short poems 
to children who always inspired his love and poetry. Simple, 
too, for the most part, are the powerful “ ecclesiastical bal- — 
lads ” with their heroic faith in an age of skepticism. Mystical, 
like the love of Dante for Beatrice, are his love poems. Cheru- 
bim and seraphim hover through his pages; the music of harps 
and horns tremble through his rhythms; stars are to this poet 
the most familiar objects. Indeed, no earthly creature can 
hold his attention long, before he translates it into some heav- 
enly symbol or sees the spirit shining through the glass of 
mortal form. In The Hound of Heaven is the poet’s Credo. 
The Divine Hound is Christ, ever with His love pursuing the 
human fugitive who seeks bliss among “ man or maid,” then 
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“ within the little children’s eyes,” lastly with nature, but finds 
them all wanting: 


Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 

Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness: 

Never did any milk of her once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 


At last the fugitive yields to the pursuing Hound, who 
says: 
“Lo all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 
Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
* * * * * 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me?.. .” 


Those who do not believe with Thompson that “ prose is 
clay, poetry the white, molten metal,” should turn to his sim- 
ple, lucid essays. His prose has the charm that belongs only 
to the prose of poets. He himself has said in the little essay 
on Sydney’s Prose: “Among prose writers a peculiar in- 
terest attaches to the poets who have written prose, who can 
both soar and walk.” 

In Thompson’s essays, we hear the voice of the Catholic 
first and of the poet only secondly—or perhaps one should say 
both at once, for to him true poetry was only a form of religion. 
Thus in the individual essay on Paganism Old and New he 
champions the joys and beauties of Christian inspiration as 
opposed to those of paganism; indeed, he maintains that 
what there is in the revival of paganism: to delight us has 
been given its beauty through the medium of Christian vision. 
“ To read Keats is to grow in love with Paganism; but it is the 
Paganism of Keats. Pagan Paganism was not poetical.” And 
again: “The kiss of Dian was a frigid kiss till it glowed in the 
fancy of the barbarian Fletcher: there was little halo around 
Latmos’ top, till it was thrown around it by the modern Keats. 
No pagan eye ever visioned the nymphs of Shelley. In truth 
there was around the Olympian heaven no such halo and native 
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air of poetry as, for Christian singers, clothed the Christian 
heaven.” 

In an essay on Shelley, Thompson ardently defends his 
admired poet from the distrust of the Church, and his defence 
is really a championing of all high poetry as the ally of the 
Church. “Beware how you misprise this potent, ally, for hers 
is the art of Giotto and Dante; beware how you misprise this 
insidious foe, for hers is the art of modern France and of Byron. 
Her value, if you know it not, God knows, and know the 
enemies of God. If you have no room for her beneath the wings 
of the Holy One, there is place for her beneath the webs of the 
Evil One.” Shelley’s pantheism, for which he had no use as 
such, he defended as a transition from atheism to true belief: 
“Pantheism is a half-way house, and marks ascent or descent 
according to the direction from which it is approached. Now 
Shelley came to it from absolute Atheism; therefore in his case 
it meant rise. Again, his poetry alone would lead us to the 
same concluson, for we do not believe that a truly corrupted 
spirit can write consistently ethereal poetry.” The most prac- 
tical of Thompson’s essays is In Darkest England—that 
England of which he had the bitterest first-hand knowledge. 
This essay is a summons to the Franciscan Tertiaries to take up 
the work, then done only by the Salvation Army, in the slums 
of London, and to displace the clanging methods of the Sal- 
vationists by the gentle and hallowed instruments of the 
Church: “For the discipline of trumpets, the discipline of 
Sacraments.” Particularly eloquent is his plea for the children 
of darkest London who from their birth have never known 
childhood. 

The value of Thompson’s gift to the world lies not only 
in its own beauty and that of its spiritual message; it lies also 
in the seed it has sown in the hearts of other poets. Francis 
Thompson was, indeed, like Keats, a poets’ poet. Of Coleridge, 
who had such great influence upon him, Thompson wrote: 
“No other poet, perhaps, except Spenser, has been an initial 
influence, a generative influence, on so many poets. . . . It is 
natural that he also should be ‘ a poets’ poet’ in the rarer sense 
—the sense of fecundating other poets. . . . It is that he has in- 
cited the very sprouting in them of the laurel-bough, has been 
to them a fostering sun of song.” 

Such eloquent testimony cannot yet be given of Francis 
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Thompson’s influence; but there is no doubt that he has entered 
deeply into poets’ hearts. He won the approving notice of 
Tennyson and Browning, the interest and hospitality of 
Meredith, the earnest friendship and enthusiastic praise of Cov- 
entry Patmore. In 1897 Mr. Garvin said of Thompson in the 
Bookman: “ After the publication of his second volume, when 
it became clear that The Hound of Heaven and Sister Songs 
should be read together as a strict lyrical sequence, there was 
no longer any comparison possible, except the highest, the in- 
evitable comparison with even Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The 
Sonnets are the greatest soliloquy in literature. The Hound 
of Heaven and Sister Songs together are the second greatest; 
and there is no third.” 

Thompson’s voice was heard across the Channel. The 
Frenchman Delattre devoted an earnest chapter of a book on 
English poets since Byron, to Francis Thompson, the poéte 
Catholique, in which he compares the poet to Chatterton and 
to Edgar A. Poe. He says: “De tous ces poémes s’éléve non pas 
un Que sais-je? angoissé, nostalgique de l'absolu, comme celui 
de Pascal, no méme le Que sais-je? romantique, alourdi de toute 
Vinquiétude moderne et qui s’afflige du silence éternel de la 
divinité—mais un Je sais ardent, énergique, véhément, con- 
vaincu.” + 

Praise from men of letters—not all praise, a good measure 
of blame, too, was his lot—is, after all, no fruit. But the singer 
woke songs in the breasts of other poets. To my regret, I have 
access to only twa of these, though I am convinced that there 
are more. One is the lovely tribute from the American poet 
Charles Hanson Towne: The Quiet Singer, which has caught, 
by an inspired contagion, the quiet singer’s very voice: 


He had been singing—but I had not heard his voice; 
He had been weaving lovely dreams of song, 

O many a morning long. 

But I, remote and far, 

Under an alien star, 

Listened to other singers, other birds, 

And other lovely words. 


4“ From these poems there arises neither the anguished, What do I know? longing 
for the absolute, as with Pascal, nor even the, What do I know? of the romanticist, op- 
pressed by modern unrest and tormented by the eternal silence of God—but a fiery, 
energetic, vehement, positive: I know.” — 
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But does the skylark, singing sweet and clear, 
Beg the cold world to hear? 

Rather he sings for very rapture of singing, 
At dawn, or in the blue, mild Summer noon, 
Knowing that, late or soon, 


-His wealth of beauty, and his high notes, ringing 


Above the earth, will make some heart rejoice. 
He sings, albeit alone, 

Spendthrift of each pure tone, 

Hoarding no single song, 

No cadence wild and strong. 

But one day, from a friend far overseas, 

As if upon the breeze, 

There came the teeming wonder of his words— 
A golden troop of birds, 

Caged in a little volume made to love; 

Singing, singing, 

Flinging, flinging 

Their breaking hearts on mine, and swiftly bringing 
Tears, and the peace thereof. 

How the world woke anew! 

How the days broke anew! 

Before my tear-blind eyes a tapestry 

I seemed to see, 

Woven of all the dreams dead or to be. 

Hills, hills of song, Springs of eternal bloom, 
Autumns of golden pomp and purple gloom 
Were hung upon his loom. 

Winters of pain, roses with awful thorns, 

Yet wondrous faith in God’s dew-drenched morns— 
These, all these I saw, 

With that ecstatic awe 

Wherewith one looks into Eternity. 


And then I knew that, though I had not heard 

His voice before, 

His quiet singing, like some quiet bird 

At some one’s distant door, 

Had made my own more sweet; had made it more 
Lovely, in one of God’s miraculous ways. 

I knew then why the days 

Had seemed to me more perfect when the Spring 
Came with old bourgeoning; 

For somewhere in the world his voice was raised, 
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And somewhere in the world his heart was breaking; 
And never a flower but knew it, sweetly taking 
Beauty more high and noble for his sake, 

As a whole world grows lovelier for the wail 

Of one sad nightingale. 

Yet if the Springs long past 

Seemed wonderful before I heard his voice, 

I tremble at the beauty I shall see 

In seasons still to be, 

Now that his songs are mine while Life shall last. 
O now for me 

New floods of vision open suddenly ... 

Rejoice, my heart! Rejoice 

That you have heard the Quiet Singer’s voice! 


Another song, To Francis Thompson—Whither? is also 
by an American, Lee Wilson Dodd; because it is too long to 
quote entire, I shall take out a few stanzas: 


And yet I trust thy vision, feel thy prescience, 
And know that thou art where 
All spirits dwell who raptly dream and dare 
To give the radiant lie to man’s crude nescience. 
—Shelley is with thee there. 
* * % * * 
Thy flame yet warms and lightens and shall lighten, 
For thou hast shared thy fire; 
Thou addest fervor to the soul’s desire, 
And round thy luminous song new singers brighten, 
Glow, coruscate—aspire! 


* * . * » 
“ The angels keep their ancient places” . . . Master, 
Thou hast not failed to be 


One at the timeless tryst, nor timelessly 
To sing that Song which, for our joy’s disaster, 
Earth could not win from thee: 


To this I add a humble offering of my own at the poet’s 
shrine: 





To Francis THOMPSON. 
No passer-by upon the street 
Who saw thee drooping in the heat, 
A starving peddler in distress, 
Could guess 
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That there a poet stood in beggar’s dress, 
And what thus seemed a weed 

Blown from a tree in Paradise 

Had sprung from blessed seed 

Across the xons, through the skies 

To London! 

Amid the barter and the cry 

Of sullen men for bread and wages, 

Thou let’st the shouting throng sweep by, 
And brokest bread with angels, saints and sages. 























Starved peddler of the London square, 

The precious ore 

From thy great store, 

The sacred gems and rare, 

In some serene arid cloistered mind 

Abode should find, 

As if enshrined 

Beneath a high cathedral vault. 

Nay— 

On the broad highway 

Let some road-weary wanderer halt, 

And as upon a miracle divine 

Come unaware upon thy spendthrift mine 
Of bright celestial gold— 

Great mystic aureoled! 

















REMOTENESS. 


BY H. E, G, ROPE, M.A. 


“It is a very precious thing for the world that in the homes of 
Ireland there are still men and women who can shed tears for the sor- 
rows of Mary and her Son.” 1 


3 HE epoch that ended in 1914 was wont to inform 
us, volubly enough, of its enlightenment. His- 
tory—if history survives—is likely to name it the 
age of superstition. No Simon Magus ever de- 

a luded multitudes so widely as the manufacturers 
of “ re opinion.” Repeated suggestion, mechanically mul- 
tiplied and instantly distributed, led tens of thousands to swear 
by propositions the most monstrous, false and contradictory. 
The linotype-owner and his leader-writer might be persons of 
whom none would seek counsel under their own names. No 
matter: “It’s in the paper.” (Did the readers of graffiti in 
old Pompeii say, “It’s on the walls?”) “A vision to dizzy and 
appall,” this, surely? For the press was in the main a mere 
commercial speculation; the new apostles sought a very earthly 
Jerusalem the golden as guerdon of their labors. To call this 
propaganda “ education” is surely a surpassing cynicism! Its 
method is that of Monte Carlo. 

Among the ideas thus propagated was the identity of bang 
and bustle with “life,” and quiet or remoteness with “ stag- 
nation.” Birmingham, Belfast were alive and above all Berlin; 
Brittany, Burgos were dead. The countryside was “slow,” un- 
. fit for a man of spirit, its only salvation lay in “ development.” 
(Readers of Belloc’s immortal Path to Rome will remember 
how a quiet market-town thus expanded, “ and was known in 
hell as Depot B.”). The difficult arts of ploughing and ‘shep- 
herding were thought a savage occupation. To serve a machine 
and attribute infallibility to printers’ ink was to be “ wide- 
awake,” “ up-to-date,” “ go-ahead ” and what not: ‘When bid- 
den to “ go ahead” may one not fairly request some guarantee 
that one is not to be driven over a precipice or into a torrent? 

— Christians, even Catholics, should accept such _— 

: Ob +P, H. Pearse, Songs of the Irish Rebels, p. 95. ' 
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ositions as self-evident truths is a startling proof of the potency 
of atmosphere, especially when poisoned. They are not merely 
unsound, but positively opposed to the Faith that plainly as- 
serts the higher excellence of the contemplative life, the peril 
and contagion of the world, and enjoins recollection, prayer, 
and watchful restraint of the senses—things which spell a 
measure of retirement, homely simplicity and even solitude. 
No one was more sociable than Charles Lamb, yet he complains 
in one of his letters of the monstrosity of never being alone. 

There is a remarkable agreement among spiritual writers 
that, other things equal, silence and solitude are helpful, and 
the noise and excitement of the great world exceedingly un- 
helpful, to the attainment of man’s last end. Cum perversis 
perverteris. I say “other things equal,” being fully aware 
that many have a distinct vocation from God to spend their 
lives amid the horrors of great, modern cities, among them 
lovers of nature like Faber, lovers of retirement like Newman. 
St. Francis Xavier craved solitude, as St. Catherine of Siena 
had wept to leave it. What is commonly forgotten is the fact 
that the modern city was for them no lure, but the very con- 
trary of that, a cross. The cross presses, must needs press, 
where the servants of God most feel the weight of it. Now 
since the industrial cities grew up, unguided, a generation of 
Catholics has grown up without experience of the normal sur- 
roundings of historic mankind, quite at home in, and nowise 
wishing escape from, abnormal conditions. Were they gifted 
with a love of the Creator’s visible works, happiness would be 
difficult for them, and one may believe that it is providentially 
ordered they should be unconscious of their privation. Yet 
surely it is a privation, and a great one. A man born blind is 
happier than ‘one who has lost his sight, and both can attain 
holiness. But no saint or theologian ever taught that blindness 
was desirable for mankind. In a special case it may well be 
an occasion of merit, of sanctity, but the proposition stands that 
sight is of the bene esse of man, a glorious gift of his Creator. 

Then certain religious orders devote themselves to work 
in huge cities: 

montes Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus, magnas Ignatius urbes— 


“because de facto multitudes are found there. They do not, 
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however, declare huge cities a good, a proposition condemned 
by the wise of pagandom, and further, they fortify their sons 
against the spirit of those very cities by long retreats and daily 
meditations. 

It should be needless to add that I am not attacking cities 
as such, but overgrown and particularly industrial, machine- 
made cities. Did not Plato limit the denizens of his ideal city 
to some hundred thousand? The late Charles Devas, if I re- 
member rightly, suggested about fifty thousand. 

Cities there must be in civilized life, but they need not be 
very many and ought not to be very large. Those provincial 
cities of France and Italy, as yet unsmirched by industrialism, 
Orvieto, Viterbo, Siena, Ghartres, Nevers, Dinan, may serve as 
a norm of healthy limits. Papal Rome, before 1870, was far 
below the industrial standard of bigness, and Rome was the 
capital not only of the States of the Church but of Christendom. 

Someone may bring against me the term pagani and all it 
connotes. I grant that our holy Faith spread from the cities, 
and the first churches, congregations and subsequent buildings, 
were city churches. It could not be otherwise. Luxury and im- 
perialism, remember, had substituted slaves, as we now sub- 
stitute hideous machines, for an owning peasantry. But when 
Holy Church was free to build up her own civilization she 
restored, uplifted and freed the peasant, and her cities, like 
all wholesome things, had fair limit and graceful form. 


Ilion was closit with a clene wall, clustrit with towres, 
Evyn round as a ryng richely wrought.? 


Megalomania and shapeless brick swamps were not forthcom- 
ing in the Ages of Faith, which the humanists, in their renegade 
pride, identified with the reign of barbarism. 

“But distance from industrial centres deprives men of 
much intercourse with the world.” Quite so, and very often 
it deprives them of much intercourse with the flesh and the 
devil. The three are apt to be found together and we have the 
highest authority for regarding them as our mortal enemies. 
Is the privation so grievous? Since when has the great world 
changed its character that we should desire to make straight 
its paths into the heart of the mountains or other remote re- 
gions where simple living and courteous traditions linger on? 


® Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), v. 1634, 1685. 
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“It is well to think that, in these years, while more and 
more about simple Brittany rises, the unholy tide of new and 
false teaching, there are yet men fired with the zeal of the 
Bishop of Gwenn to hold it back, to keep it from pressing for- 
ward from the frontier of France and inward from the coasts. 
They have the same love for the brave old province, the same 
realization of the necessity of keeping it Breton if they would 
keep it Catholic, and Monsignor Graveran’s opinion of the value 
of the native tongue has been confirmed by Pius IX. in one of 
his marvelously significant words spoken to the Abbé Lésécleuc 
—‘ Guard’ he said, ‘as the apple of your eye, that language 
which preserves your Faith!” * 

The whole monastic system is based on the principle of 
shutting out the world from particular communities. And it 
was under the shadow of the cloister that the English peasantry 
were happiest and most free. Local traditions of fervent 
piety and homely customs are a great, a marvelous coun- 
terpoise to the drag of original sin. To weaken this coun- 
terpoise and add to the lure of original sin the multifarious 
attractions of a world which the saintly Pius X. declared 
to be in a state of apostasy from God—this does not seem, 
from a Catholic standpoint, specially desirable! 

“ All epoch-making inventions—railway facilities, telegra- 
phy, and the like—which have broken down the barriers of 
time and space, and served to bring alien races into contact, 
have by the same means tended to rob other nations of their 
salutary isolation. And thus it comes about that, when we 
turn to the most revolutionary development that has taken 
place’ since the Flood, we have to ask ourselves whether we 
are not paying some hidden price for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion afforded us by the modern picture house. It has brought 
into our midst vivid representations of the manners and lives 
of other nations; it demonstrates their social customs and their 
mechanical devices; it shows us their mountains, their rivers 
and their waterfalls; it teaches us how they make money and 
how they spend it. Twenty years ago it was necessary to go 
abroad in order to enlarge one’s mind by travel; today any 
urchin who can lay his hands on twopence is able to explore the 
world from ‘ Greenland’s icy mountains to Afric’s coral strand.’ 
What shall we have to pay for all this? There is one price that 
* Dublin Review, July, 1881, p. 136. Compare René Bazin’s Donatienne. 
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we cannot afford to pay. We cannot afford to barter the Irish 
ideals of humor and virtue for those that obtain in the busy 
marts of England, of America, or upon the Continent of 
‘Europe. Better remain in our ignorance, better to be content 
with our own innocent mirth than to participate in the cos- 
mopolitan gayety of sin.” ¢ 

Indeed, Ireland is the battle ground of this debate, today.* 
The Ascendancy is wise in its generation in seeking to 
prevent the recovery of Ireland’s own prayerful and Catholic 
language. For the same reason the enemies of the Faith de- 
tested Flemish. 

“Love not the world, nor the things which are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the charity of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, is the 
concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but is of the 
world.” ¢ 

The world, it will be granted, has its dwelling and wields 
its power chiefly in cities, above all in opulent marts. And the 
world, according to the catechism, is not a very desirable neigh- 
bor! “The friendship of this world is the enemy of God,” says 
St. James (iv. 4), and again we read, “the whole world is 
seated in wickedness.”" Surely, then, it is permissible to re- 
“joice if our lot be cast in remote places, which the world is 
pleased to call “ backward,” “ God-forsaken,” “ stagnant” and 
what not? 


Thin, thin the pleasant human voices grow, 
And faint the city gleams; 

’ Rare the lone pastoral huts; marvel not thou! 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars and the cold lunar beams; 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 

Spring the great streams. 


Thus the after-Christian poet echoes the prophet psalm- 
ist’s: “ The heavens show forth the glory of God .. . and-night 


unto night showeth knowledge.” 
I am not defending Wordsworth, whose nature-worship 


*John Ryan, M.A., LL.M., D.Sc., in Studies, March, 1918, p. 112. 
5 Seé Stella Maris, September, 1918. 
 €4' John fi. 15, 16." - *1 John i: 19, 
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often trenched on pantheism. Rather did Ruskin read the 
true voice of the visible creation, Ruskin who has led more than 
one stray sheep towards the Fold, Ruskin whose own soul was 
steeped in psalm and prophecy, Ruskin who haply more than 
any other non-Catholic clothed in royal utterance eternal veri- 
ties. “The strength of Rome was the eternal strength of the 
world—pure family life sustained by agriculture, and defended 
by simple and fearless manhood.” ® 

If this be true, and few thoughtful persons would now deny 
it, industrialism is untrue, “a mockery, a delusion and a snare.” 
Industrialism destroys home life and multiplies pitfalls for the 
chaste, lowers bodily and mental well-being. The home be- 
comes a dormitory and meal-room; when the wearied parents 
return from the factory the children are leaving for the jig- 
saw “ pictures,” or the vacuous music-hall. Mechanically as- 
similating machine-made “public opinion,” they despise the 
callings of the Apostles, fondly presuming that any fool can 
plough, reap and fish, and that the immemorial crafts and 
natural wholesome environments deaden the intelligence. 
This is the very contrary of the truth. They mistake “know- 
ingness” for knowledge, and surface “smartness” for char- 
acter. Grace builds on nature. Saints are quick to under- 
stand the things of God, the highest objects of understand- 
ing, and many and many a saint has come from humble call- 
ing and lowly cabin. The grace of God gives no preference to 
the merchant’s palace or philosopher’s study. 

“ Among our Celtic saints the shepherd’s life was often the 
prelude to sanctity. .:So it was with St. Carthage, the younger, 
who, though of noble birth, tended his father’s flocks on the 
banks of the Mang, but when one day the King of the territory 
offered him the sword and other insignia of knighthood, he 
replied that he desired rather the monk’s cowl, and the insignia 
of the servants of God. So, too, it was with Cuthbert, who, 
leading a shepherd’s life, began to cherish a love of solitude, 
whilst the spirit of prayer grew every day more perfect in his 
‘ heart.” & . 

What, then, shall be said of their folly who would intro- 
duce into every village the ravening home-destroying appetites 
of the streets? To awaken, to multiply cravings holds not of 


* Ruskin, Frondes agheitee (1906), p. 16, note. 
* Cardinal Moran; Irish Saints in Great Britain, ch. xi., pp. 294, 295. (1908 4.) 
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Christian wisdom. “ But it would be a dangerous error to deny 
that the inventive faculty is God-given.” And no less danger- 
ous to deny that it can be terribly abused. Poison-gas, for in- 
stance, and liquid fire will hardly be claimed as the blessings 
of heaven. It is permissible to have doubts as to the cinemato- 
graph. “But its educative influence?” I take leave to quote 
Professor Max Drennan who calls this “commercial humbug. 
The educational value of the cinema is minus zero. The dili- 
gent pupil in the average hall has to breathe bad, sometimes 
fetid air; his eyes are dazzled with a too rapid succession of 
a caricature of life lived breathlessly and incoherently in a 
geographic jumble of countries; his eyesight is injured and his 
power of forming orderly mental pictures or of fixing his 
attention on the realties of life is impaired, if not ruined; by the 
comic films his instinctive feelings of reverence for what is 
pure and holy are often sapped and an undesirable amative 
precocity stimulated. Any parent who encourages his child to 
go regularly to the cinema is an enemy both to the child and to 
the State.” »° 

Often have I been asked: “Don’t you find it lonely in the 
country? Isn’t it very dull?” Minime. For loneliness com- 
mend me to the crowded street, for dullness to town-life. Alas! 
it would often be vain, and sometimes rude, to suggest the long- 
ing for beata solitudo, or hint the weariness of random calls, 
and random time-devouring converse (introduced by stale per- 
juries about the weather), the idleness and boredom of many 
social gatherings. 


But in my helpless cradle I 
Was breathed on by the rural Pan.™ 


. “But one wants to know what-is going on.” Doubtless that 
would be interesting if one could really know it, though ‘the 
secrets of politics and profiteering might soon lose savor. 
Familiarity would be likely to breed no little contempt. Scan- 
dals are apt to be “ staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into 
‘commonest commonplace.” But who, outside the charmed cir- 
clé, does know? I can find out what certain plutecrats would 
wish me to believe; but that, I confess, does not interest me. 
“To know what’s going on ”—does not that mean in practice 


%* The Irish Monthly, February, 1917, pp. 76, 77. ation: : 
% Matthew Arnold, Lines in Kensington Gardens. . stdin estat papal 


‘ao «= VOL. Cr. 49 
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to gather and retail the guesses and gossip of the forum and the 
club (like the Horatian bore), the talked and printed prattle 
of the hour, commonly refuted by events? Meanwhile this 
life is flowing away. Quid ad xternitatem? Or, on lower 
grounds, are these, indeed, helpful or pleasurable recreations? 
Could not the spare hours be spent more healthily and pru- 
dently? Some have thoughtso. A walk in the woods, an after- 
noon’s digging, a spell of The Solitaries of the Sambuca or 
The Graves at Kilmorna may fairly be pleaded in comparison, 
as giving a more faithful notion of “ what is going on” in the 
campaign that shall cease not until Doomsday, and helping 
one to play one’s destined part in the debate whose issues are 
eternal. 

Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas. 
Well, the countryside is no hindrance to votum, but rather 
helpful, and as for timor, ira, voluptas, I find their room bet- 
ter than their company, just at present.2 “The money which 
thousands waste without anything to show for it would carry 
me through the length of this glorious world. They talk of 
knowledge of the world, meaning only knowledge of the human 
town mites that are on it, but of the true world they know 
nothing.” ** 

Those who depend on newspapers lose all sense of propor- 
tion. “Never could notoriety exist as it does now, in any for- 
mer age of the world; now that the news of the hour from all 
parts of the world, private news as well as public, is brought 
day by day to every individual, as I may say, of the community, 
to the poorest artisan and the most secluded peasant, by pro- 
cesses so uniform, so unvarying, so spontaneous, that they 
almost bear the semblance of a natural law. And hence no- 
toriety, or the making a noise in the world, has come to be 
considered a great good in itself, and a ground of veneration. 
... Notoriety, or, as it may be called newspaper fame, is to the 
many what style and fashion, to us the language of the world, 
are to those who are within or belong to the higher circles; it 
becomes to them a sort of idol, worshipped for its own sake and 
without any reference to the shape in which it comes before 
them.” 14 


3“ One may pray best in solitude and silence, but one may also pray everywhere 
and all the time,” said Pius IX., in Villefranche, ch. xxii. 

¥Sir W. Butler, Notebook (1885) in Autobiography, 1913; p. 76. 

“ Newman, Saintliness the Standard of Christian Principle (C.T.S.),p. 8. 
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If isolation from the world tends to isolation from the 
flesh and the devil, I conceive no great harm is done! “It is as 
difficult,” says Serbian Father Velimirovic, “to find an atheist 
among pastoral or farming people as it is easy to find him 
among the coal-miners and iron-workers. Industry seems to 
be an inhospitable home for religion. Industry and big towns 
seclude a man from living and harmonious nature, from God’s 
works, God’s immediate witnesses, and keep him in a misty sur- 
rounding of men’s works, the witnesses of men’s cleverness. 
Rural life, with its wide and clear horizon, leads to humility 
before God. Industry with its narrow horizon, leads to 
pride.” ** 

The real needs of man. can be supplied in the country, for 
the most part better than in the towns. (Those who set so 
much store upon artificial appliances seem to proceed on the 
principle that, after all, a man’s life does consist in the abund- 
ance of things he possesses. This is to outdo the “ higher 
critics” themselves! Food, for instance, is to be had un- 
sophisticated and home-grown, water from the well un- 
improved by iron pipes.’** To some of us this seems no small 
advantage. The nearer to the source of things the better, one 
would think. The mysteries of commercial manipulation do 
not inspire confidence. The dupes of popular print fancy that 
country life induces mental dullness. That is a myth, or rather 
a fiction.” “Under natural conditions the degree of mental 
excitement necessary to bodily health is provided by the course 
of the seasons, and the various skill and fortune of agriculture. 
In the country, every morning of the year brings with it a new 
aspect of springing or fading nature; a new duty to be ful- 
filled upon earth, and a new promise or warning in heaven.” * 
Non viribus aut velocitatibus aut celeritate res magnz geruntur, 
sed consilio, auctoritate, sententia.” 

If we listen to the Fathers, we shall not find them en- 
thusiastic over the advantages of crowded cities, or nearness 
to the “hub of the Universe,” a modest title for the navel of 

% Country Life, December 9, 1916, p. 715. 

% Until a man can truly enjoy a draught of clear water bubbling from a moun- 
tain side his taste is in an unwholesome state.” Frederic Harrison, The Choice of 
TT aes ‘aidiesi silve et solitudo ipsumque illud silentium, quod venationi datar, 
magna. cogitationis incitamenta sunt. Pliny, Ep. 1., 6. 


%# Ruskin, On the Old Road, vol. ili., p. 10. 
® Cicero, Cato Major, c. vi. 
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speculation! Nor do they encourage any more than a neces- 
sary knowledge of “ what is going on,” but rather deliverance 
from the tyranny of the transient. It is hard to understand 
what glamour can be found in the world after any considerable 
experience of that world. A poor exchange truly for the daily 
pageant of the Creation! Holy Church teaches surely that re- 
moteness has many advantages, and poverty also. 

Absolute solitude—I will not quote Aristotle—is, indeed, 
for the very few. (But read these wonderful Catholic books 
The Solitaries of the Sambuca and San Celestino, for the reality 
of such vocations, which it is not unlawful to envy.) Coun- 
try life does not mean absolute solitude; far from it. It does 
reduce society to manageable proportions, to human limits. 
Now a street-mob under the dreary lamps of an industrial 
town is not a true society. In his sermon upon James Hope 
Scott, Newman dwells upon the horribly inhuman character of 
London, where men know not their next door neighbors. An- 
other Catholic educator, Patrick Pearse, declared that he could 
not know as they should be known, and as he knew the Gaelic 
sagas, the characters of more than about one hundred and 
fifty boys.” 

Again, is it not significant that remote districts have often 
remained faithful while the cities of the plain and their neigh- 
borhoods have made shipwreck of the Faith? Elizabeth failed 
to subdue the Fylde, Brittany withstood the triumphant Revo- 
lution, remote villages and hill-towns in Italy and Switzerland 
resist to this day the yet more devastating invasions of vul- 
garity, vice and shallow, ugly imposture which pass for “ civil- 
ization.” Ecuador alone protested against the crime of Sep- 
tember 20, 1870. 

Staying in an upland Valaisian parish in July, 1914, I asked 
the Curé, an experienced man in whose judgment all had con- 
fidence, whether the mountain railway of commercial dreams 
would not demoralize the devout, hard-working peasantry, and 
he replied there was no doubt of it. I fear to trust you, kind 
reader, with the name of that village, lest you should be 
tempted to take shares in its “development.” Take another, 
a Celtic example. “The whole of Strathavon,” writes Dom 
Odo Blundell, “ was long known for its fidelity to the ancient 
Faith, the Laird of Ballindalloch in 1671 being prosecuted, 


™ The Story of a Success (1917), p. 87, 
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along with Gordon of Carmellie and Gordon of Littlemill, for 
harboring priests and being present at Mass. By degrees, how- 
ever, the lower portions of the glen gave way and conformed 
to the new religion, but the more remote have ever remained 
true to their former tenets, and have, along with the sister glen, 
Glenlivet, been a secure shelter for the persecuted clergy and a 
constant source of supply from which to refill its ranks.” * 
They were terribly “behind the times,” as are most folk who 
regard the Ten Commandments! “Cries of unprogressive 
dotage,” if Belfast and Berlin are to be believed. 

Patrick Pearse, says his pupil, “had given Irish readers a 
series of penetrating glimpses into the inner life of the remote 
and self-contained communities that compose the Gaelthacht 
of the Western seaboard.” The author of Losagan himself 
tells us: “I am imagining nothing improbable, nothing outside 
the bounds of the everyday experience of innocent little chil- 
dren and reverent-minded old men and women. I know a 
priest who believes that he was summoned to the deathbed 
of a parishioner by Our Lord in person.” Introduce among 
them electric cars, cinematographs and “ Progress” (the capi- 
tal letter is vital). Will it better them? Can it fail to harm 
them? The answer to these questions, though often unwel- 
come, is not difficult. 


™% Catholic Highlands of Scotland, vol. i. (1909), pp. 55, 56. Italics mine. 
*The Story of a Success, preface by Desmond Ryan, p. xi. 














RESEMBLANCE OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION SERVICE 
TO THE CATHOLIC MASS. 


BY MICHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN.’ 


gama HE claim of a not inconsiderable school of An- 
glicans, that their denomination is an ancient 
and integral part of the Holy Catholic Church, 
rests on three premises, each supported by argu- 
ments sufficiently specious to satisfy themselves 
and to form a basis of confidence which renders submission 
to the True Church extremely difficult. There can be no pos- 
sible doubt of the bona fides and earnestness of this school, 
and their scholarship is of a solid sort which must, and does, 
command respect. But, as the Irishman said, “’Tis no sin to 
be mistaken.” And, for the purposes of this discussion, the 
point of view which we must take is simply that they are mis- 
taken in their premises; from which point we may go on to an 
examination of the data presented by them. 

The claim to have a Tactual Succession of Apostolic Order 
is the foundation upon which the whole Anglican theory rests. 
Allied to this is the claim that the Book of Common Prayer con- 
tains a series of sufficient forms for the administration of 
such sacraments as are officially recognized by the Episcopal 
Church. To this is added a third claim regarding the adequacy 
of local jurisdiction as opposed to the Catholic doctrine of the 
universal jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, a matter not per- 
tinent to the present consideration. It is to the second of these 
claims that we direct attention at this time, and the serious 
student, not too strongly biased, must admit that the resem- 
blance between the Anglican Communion Service (for it is with 
the form of the Eucharistic service that we shall specifically 
deal) and the Roman Mass is not merely fancied but historically 
and actually sufficiently close to constitute a very specious basis 
for the claim, other things being equal—which they are not! 

It must be remembered that the Communion Service of 
the Church of England, from which the American Service is 
copied with slight but important additions, was compiled by the 





1 Formerly Liturgical Consultor to the (Anglican) Bishop of Quincy. 
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“Reformers” before the wave. of Continental Protestantism 
had swamped the Establishment and made it the thoroughly and 
avowedly anti-Catholic body which it remained until very re- 
cent times. Whether or not the editors of the Edwardine 
Prayer Book intended to preserve a sufficiently valid form for 
the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries (“ commonly called the 
Mass ”) or, like their successors, set out to do away forever with 
what they presently called “the never-to-be-sufficiently-ex- 
ecrated Mass,” they seem to have produced a liturgical work 
which is strangely capable of being interpreted and used in 
widely different senses. 

Modern “ Anglo-Catholics,” aside from a few close his- 
torians and violent partisans, care little or nothing as to what 
the compilers of the rite intended, or in fact accomplished dur- 
ing the three centuries that followed. The contention is offered 
that whatever they intended, they actually, by the over-ruling 
Providence of God, preserved and handed down a form cap- 
able of a Catholic interpretation, in the use of which the Holy 
Sacrifice is pled validly and sufficiently, although the rite 
has been so stripped of “ non-essentials ” that some interpola- 
tions are, if not necessary, desirable to make its ancient and 
unaltered meaning quite plain. I need only point out in pass- 
ing that the strength of this argument depends on the view that 
is taken as to the right of a “ National Church” to alter the 
forms, a prerogative distinctly claimed in Article XX. of the 
“ Articles of Religion.” Read in the light of the preceding 
Article, which declares that “the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of Faith,” it would seem clear that the Reformers 
made the attempt to purify the Liturgy from what they re- 
garded as vain and superstitious forms and ceremonies. But 
this, as the Anglican commentator would be prompt to point 
out, is a very different thing from abrogating the form alto- 
gether. ©) 
‘The compilers of the Communion Service had only the 
Mass upon which to model their service, and, as we shall see, 
they kept fairly close to their model, so close, indeed, that 
after three hundred years of using the rite as a merely memo- 
rial Communion Service, a school could and did arise in the 
Establishment which interpreted the forms in a Catholic sense 
and clothed them with Catholic ceremonies without at all 
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changing the structure or exact wording of the service as they 
found it, and, for some time at least, without feeling the neces- 
sity of interpolations. The original leaders of the Oxford 
Movement did not question the sufficiency of their Liturgy, and 
it is interesting to note that though they were, some of them, 
profound Oriental scholars, they made no attempt to clothe the 
English rite with Greek ceremonies, but, as their advance con- 
tinued, their services became more and more like those of the 
nearest Roman “chapel.” They claimed to be Catholics (for- 
mulating the famous Branch Theory to cover the obvious de- 
fects in their historical argument) who had been unlawfully 
deprived for some three hundred years of their rights and 
privileges, and as Catholics they set about regaining what they 
were pleased to call their ancient heritage of faith and cere- 
monial practice, until today the usage of the vanguard dif- 
fers only in the slightest details from that of the Catholic 
Church. 

It is true that such extreme practice is the very marked ex- 
ception, and that from this external identity the outward signs 
grade down by little and little till we find, also as marked 
exceptions, the old Hanoverian simplicity of usage. Between 
the two one finds every sort and shade of ceremonial (as might 
be said also of doctrinal coloring) more or less elaboration, 
more or less interpolation, more or less resemblance to the 
Catholic norm. Yet the clergy all use the forms of the Book 
of Common Prayer. I cite this strange fact as showing in a 
very practical way the wide range of legitimate interpretation 
which can be, and is, placed on the forms. Whatever the Re- 
formers intended, whether to destroy or to perpetuate the Mass 
(in a “ purified ” form), they failed. What they did produce, 
as subsequent history shows, was a form capable of interpreta- 
tions so widely variant as to be mutually exclusive, a form so 
equivocal as to be rendered, in perfect good faith, by clergy- 
men who believe themselves to be Catholic priests offering the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and by clergymen who believe them- 
selves to be good Protestant ministers and who indignantly re- 
pudiate all idea of carrying out anything more than a com- 
memoration, a memorial, of the Passion, in which there is 
neither Sacrifice nor Real Presence, both of which they regard 
as blasphemous fables. 

', Indeed, it would seem that the question of what the Re- 
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formers intended in their compilation of Anglican rites is 
hardly pertinent except in the matter of the Ordinal which is, 
of course, the crux of the whole matter. For important as the 
form of the Liturgy is, it is not essential to the integrity of the 
Holy Sacrifice that it be offered according to a certain ritual, 
beyond the invariable utterance of the Words of Institution. I 
suppose that a Catholic theologian would admit (supposing 
the impossible) that if the Anglican Communion Service were 
rendered by a Catholic priest there would be a true consecra- 
tion, and a valid Mass and Sacrament. I do not draw the 
parallel of the Anglican Ordinal in the hands of a Catholic 
Bishop, for the Holy See has answered that question. I merely 
submit that if Anglican clergymen were really priests they 
might use their rite, bare and mutilated as it stands in the 
Prayer Book, for the valid consecration of the Eucharist. And 
yet, the same rite serves for the Communion Service of Angli- 
cans who believe in neither priesthood nor sacrifice, and whose 
idea of a sacrament is a constant grief to their more “ ad- 
vanced ” brethren both clerical and lay. 

Bearing in mind the bona fides of the “ advanced” An- 
glican, his firm conviction that he possesses the priesthood of 
the Catholic Church, and that after a lapse of centuries he is in 
a way raised up and called of God to restore to the Anglican 
Branch of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
the doctrine and practice which that Branch had for so long 
gotten on without, but which is now, by a portion of her chil- 
dren, felt to be desirable if not absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion; it is not strange that, in spite of a prejudice which has 
been an inconceivable time in dying, the leaders of the neo- 
Catholic Movement should turn to the Rock from which they 
were hewn. It is not strange that they should model their 
counter-reformation of doctrine and practice on that which the 
“ magnificent rigidity of Rome” has preserved unchanged 
while their forefathers slumbered and slept, if, indeed, they 
did not wake to deny with cursing the very things their children 
seem so anxious to reinstate. It is an interesting, and to some 
inexplicable, phenomenon that a Church whose very existence 
is based on a repudiation of the claims of Rome, whose service 
book was compiled in a sincere effort after emancipation from 
the superstitious idolatries of Papistry, should, from the very 
first evidences of a recrudescence of upspringing life, tend more 
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and more to approximate the form, if not the ethos, of her an- 
cient enemy. Upon the bare residuum, which the Reformation 
left, of liturgical form and ecclesiastical usage, there has been 
built up, by little and little, a very fair counterpart of the old 
splendor and richness of devotion both in the forms used and 
the ceremonies and vestments with which those forms are 
clothed. 

In this process, or rather progress, the leaders of the An- 
glo-Catholic Movement have encountered certain obstacles, not 
least among them the bareness of the rite which they are bound 
to use. If the Service was, as they wholeheartedly believed it 
to be, a Catholic Mass, and not a mere Genevan Communion 
Office, it manifestly lacked certain passages which, while not 
perhaps essential to the integrity of the rite, were yet extremely 
desirable as serving to fix the Catholic interpretation, and eradi- 
cate the contrary Protestant sense. Saying the Service at a 
properly appointed altar, in vestments usually of an antique 
style (about which more might be said, but which at least 
served the purpose of the argument that such things were 
“Catholic but not Roman”) was not enough. The clergy 
themselves felt most keenly the lack of certain forms and cere- 
monies to make the action, so to speak, pointed and unequivo- 
cal. And these forms and ceremonies were, as might have been 
expected, the very forms and ceremonies which the Reformers 
had deleted to produce their expurgated Liturgy. Little by lit- 
tle the banished forms were restored. Indeed, the restoration 
is still going on, and may be studied in all its stages in various 
Anglican Churches in (say) a large city like New York. 

Taking the Service as it stands in the Prayer Book as a 
skeleton the desired passages are interpolated, usually submissa 
voce, into the service at what seem to be appropriate points. 
Anglican writers (myself formerly among that number) note 
that “ there are, in the Prayer Book Mass, certain lacune which 
correspond in location to forms in the Latin Mass which would 
not necessarily form part of a Mass-book intended for the use 
of the congregation.” For example: some form of preparation 
before the beginning of the Service is universal among Angli- 
cans of all schools of churchmanship. The advanced clergy 
say the Psalm Judica me and the Confiteor before ascending 
to the altar. By rubrical permission the Ten Commandments 
may be omitted, and a short summary of the Law said,:followed 
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by the'nine-fold Kyrie. This rubric is lacking in the English rite, 
but is availed of by Americans to such an extent that the 
longer form is rarely heard in advanced parishes (in spite of 
the rubric requiring the recitation of the Commandments at 
least once each Sunday). In perhaps a dozen parishes in the 
United States, Gloria in Excelsis is quite frankly interpolated 
after the Kyrie, although there is absolutely no rubrical sub- 
terfuge for its removal from the concluding portion of the 
Service. | 

The interpolation of “The Lord be with you” and its re- 
sponse, is becoming, if not general, at least not uncommon. The 
Offertory forms from the Missal are recited in a low voice, and 
are printed on altar cards, the use of which is certainly growing. 
The introduction to the long prayer for the Church, “Let us 
pray for the whole state of Christ’s Church militant,” is re- 
garded as equivalent to Orate Fratres and the Prayer itself 
is thought by some to be a misplaced version of the Te igitur. 

Here the resemblance to the Latin Mass temporarily ceases 
with the “ Communion Forms,” i. ¢., an Exhortation, a Confes- 
sion (by those about to communicate) and Absolution (preca- 
tory in form), “The Comfortable Words,” and (later) the 
“Prayer of Humble Access.” These were the first portions of 
the Service to be recited in English, and were used for a short 
time before the Latin Mass was given up. 

The Sursum corda is quite literally translated, though the 
following “ Proper Prefaces ” differ from those of the Mass in 
several details. It is quite general among High Churchmen to 
add Benedictus qui venit to the Sanctus, or to say or sing it after 
the “ Prayer of Humble Access” and before the “Prayer of 
Consecration.” Indeed, this custom serves as a distinguishing 
mark for those who have come to believe in some sort of Real 
Presence in the Sacrament. 

The English Canon differs from the American in being 
shorter, ending in fact immediately after the Consecration of 
the Cup. The American Service (paterned on the Scotch 
at the insistence of Bishop Seabury, who had promised the Non- 
Jurors: from whom he received consecration as the first Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, that he would secure as much similarity to the Scot- 
tish ‘rite ‘as possible in the new American Book of Common 
Prayer) includes an Oblation of the Elements, and an Invoca- 
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tion of the Holy Spirit (epiklesis) which is regarded by some as 
an unanswerable argument for the possession of a valid 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, and a source of complaisant superiority 
to the Roman rite. 

As noted before, the Te igitur is not usually interpolated 
by American clergymen, though its use has, I understand, be- 
come fairly widespread in England, where the controversy re- 
garding the sufficiency of the Canon is rapidly becoming cru- 
cial. But advanced clergymen usually insert all of the prayers 
from Libera nos to Corpus tuum and at “High Mass” the Agnus 
Dei is sung during the reception of Communion. The prayer 
Placeat is also said at the end of the Service, though here a 
difficulty arises on account of the usual custom of taking the 
Ablutions after the Blessing instead of after the Communion of 
the people. A clever tract has recently been issued in England 
urging the further conformation of the English to the Roman 
rite by the reception of the Ablutions at the proper time, in 
defiance of the rubric at the end of the Service which requires 
any of the consecrated bread and wine to be consumed “ im- 
mediately after the Blessing ” and which, both historically and 
practically, makes no reference whatever to Ablutions. 

Thus is built up, in practice, what amounts to a new Serv- 
ice, and a Service, be it noted, for which in its entirety the 
Prayer Book makes no provision: a Service, in fact, which the 
Prayer Book was compiled to supercede if not to eliminate. I 
know that Anglican clergymen justify these interpolations on 
the ground that their Church was wrongfully deprived of these 
desirable forms: that the omission of them from the Prayer 
Book (which was intended as a people’s book even more than 
as an altar book) does not imply a prohibition of their use as 
private devotions for the officiant; and that the inclusion of 
these forms in books of devotion for the people is simply that 
they may not be mystified by the officiant doing and saying 
things at the altar for which there is no provision in the author- 
ized Book of Common Prayer. But it seems to me now, and 
it seemed to me for some time before my conversion, that the 
obvious necessity, felt and acted upon, to supplement the official 
Anglican rite by forms borrowed from Roman (or, as Anglicans 
would say, “ ancient Catholic” ) sources, is in itself an. admis- 
sion of the equivocal character of the rite, if not of its insuf- 
ficiency as a Catholic Liturgy. 
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I know that there are many who entertain grave doubts 
as to the validity of the English Canon, lacking as it does the 
Invocation and Oblation after the Consecration. I know that 
there are some who frankly admit the defects of the rite they 
are forced in loyalty to use, and who are working and praying 
for its expansion and enrichment along Catholic lines. But I 
know also that there are many more, indeed, I would not hesi- 
tate to say a majority of the clergy of the Episcopal Church who 
are quite as unaware as any “ Papist” could be, of any simi- 
larity between their beloved Communion Service and the Holy 
Mass of the Catholic Church, and who hold a view both of the 
Service itself and of the doctrinal principles that underlie it 
which is worlds apart from that held and taught by the High 
Church School. Lacking an authority which can settle the 
point one way or another, no Anglican can put forth his own 
interpretation of the Prayer Book Liturgy with anything more 
than the force of his own biased reading of the history of its 
genesis and development. And the appeal to history is worse 
than heresy in this case, it is confusion worse confounded. 
Judged by the documents of the Reformation Settlement, and 
by the practice of the Established Church of England ever 
since (to say nothing of the Episcopal Church in this country) 
the Low Church view is at least as tenable as the High Church 
contention. With such a division of opinion and teaching, not 
merely into the two schools usually known as High and Low 
Church, but into a multitude of schools and individual inter- 
pretations betwixt and between, it is impossible to know exactly 
what the Episcopal Church as a Church really does teach on 
this important point. , 

On priesthood, Sacrifice, the Real Presence—good men and 
true range from avowedly Catholic teaching to out’ and out 
Calvinism. And each goes to the Prayer Book to prove his 
claim. “If,” it has been said, “ the Communion Service of the 
Book of Common Prayer is not an attempt at a Catholic Mass, 
then it is the most inept and meaninglessly verbose Communion 
Office that any so-called Reformed Church has hitherto pro- 
duced.” “If,” comes the reply from the low Churchman, “ the 
Communion Service, our incomparable Liturgy, is a Catho- 
lic Mass, how have we been ignorant of that fact for three hun- 
dred years, and why are most of us not only ignorant of it now 
but quite content to be so?” The honest clergyman, who has 
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by the mercy of God assimilated some degree of Catholic Truth 
and desires Catholic practice, cannot use it as it stands, and 
will not make of its rendition a mere Zwinglian memorial of an 
absent Lord. Yet the resemblance is there, and even the muti- 
lated and equivocal forms contained in the Service are, as 
Santa Clara and Newman said long ago of the Articles, capable 
of a Catholic interpretation, and lend themselves quite readily 
to interpolations along Catholic lines, and to the ceremonies of 
the Catholic Mass. 

But, even leaving aside the question of Orders, which is, 
after all, the crux of the whole matter, as Leo XIII. and his 
advisers so plainly saw, the thing will not do. There never 
has been a real Catholic Mass-rite which could possibly be in- 
terpreted as anything but what it was, the meaning of which 
could possibly be misunderstood. No one, whether he believes 
in the Holy Sacrifice and the Real Presence or not, can possibly 
mistake the fact that the Roman Mass takes both for granted, 
just as no one whether he believes in priesthood or not, can 
possibly misunderstand the claims thereto made by the clergy 
of the Catholic and Roman Church. And the very fact that the 
Anglican Service is not regarded by the majority of Anglicans 
as a Mass-rite, must mean something more than just that for 
three hundred years the truth about the English Reformation 
was obscured. As Gladstone said, “ It’s the Mass that matters.” 
And it is the Mass that is dear to Anglicans of the advanced 
school, and so long as they really believe that they have the 
Mass they will stop where they are. That is why I say again 
that it is the specious resemblance of the Communion Service, 
as amended and elaborated by High Churchmen, to the Catho- 
lic Mass, which is the chief obstacle to conversions from among 
these separated brethren. 














HOW TO READ ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


BY C. C, MARTINDALE, 8.J. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOSPEL.—(Continued.) 


} HE incorporation of Christian with Christ is most 
fully stated, of course, in the two Eucharistic 
chapters, sixth and fifteenth, on the living Bread 
and the Mystic Vine. 

: Jesus multiplies the loaves: the crowds flock 
to Him—from the meanest of motives—less than mere miracle- 
lust; He rebukes them, because they had fed on the magic food, 
seeing in what He had done not even a sign of some spiritual 
truth, still less the symbol of the Heavenly Things He came to 
reveal. 





“Work not for the food which perishes, 
But for the Food which endures to Eternal Life, 
Which the Son of Man is offering you; 
For Him the Father hath sealed, 
Even God.” 


“What are we to do, that we may work 
Works of God?” 


“ This is the Work of God— 
To believe in Him Whom God hath sent.” 


* What sign workest Thou, that we may see 
And put faith in Thee? 
Our ancestors did eat 
The Manna in the Wilderness. 
‘He gave them bread from Heaven to eat.’ 
What workest Thou?” 


“In solemn truth I tell you: 
Not Moses gave you the Bread from Heaven, 
But My Father is giving you the Bread from Heaven, 
The True Bread. 
For the Bread of God 
Is THAT which comes down out of Heaven, 
And gives Life to the World.” 
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Here Christ has used His favorite ambiguity. In the Greek the 
words can mean: The Bread of God is the Bread which comes 
down ... or, is He Who comes down. Like the woman who 
asked for the “ Water,” they choose the easier alternative and 
petition: “Sir, give us this bread, always.” He is forced into 
clearer speech. 


I am the Bread of Life. 
He who cometh unto Me 
Shall never hunger: 
And He who believeth in Me 
Shall thirst no more at all. ... 
All that the Father giveth Me 
Shall come to Me, 
And him who cometh unto Me 
I will in no wise cast out. 
For I have come down from Heaven 
Not to do My Will, 
But the Will of Him Who sent Me. 
Now this is the will of Him Who sent Me. 
That of all that He has given Me, I should lose nothing 
But I shall raise it up at the Last Day. 
For this is the Will of the Father, 
That all who see the Son and believe in Him 
Should have Eternal Life, 
And I should raise them up at the Last Day. 


Remember, in the light of what we have already seen, that 
throughout this discourse the same doctrine of unification with 
Christ is being taught, the Source of True Life, with its true 
immortality (and not mere physical resuscitation) involved. 
“Coming to Him,” “hearing Him,” “believing in Him,” all 
these terms are, in substance, identical in meaning; they imply 
that act of vital adhesion to Christ which begins, for the man in 
time, and, at the Last Day, will be “manifested” in the full 
meaning of its reality: the actual incorporation with Christ is 
the timeless fact of Eternal Life, possessed wholly and now. In- 
ception, process and consequence, are mapped out by John’s 
human thought and ours; but in itself, the fact is timeless: the 
moment of man’s “ coming ” is the moment of his immortaliza- 
tion. In Eternity, first and last are one: Communion cancels 
“ judgment.” 


The Jews resent those words: “I am the Bread which came 
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down from Heaven.” They knew His parents. How then could 
He have come down from Heaven? 

He rebukes their argument, even while reminding them, 
sadly enough, that only they whom God “draws” can come 
to Him, and perhaps not all of these, even, actually respond. 
But it remains that he who so comes, has the Life, and only 
he. Then He resumes: 


I am the Bread of Life: 
Your fathers ate the Manna in the Wilderness 
And died. 
This is the Bread which comes down out of Heaven 
That a man may eat of that, 
And may not die. 
I am the Living Bread 
Which comes down out of Heaven; 
If a man eat of My Bread 
He shall live forever. 
And the Bread that I will give for the Life of the world 
Is My Flesh. 


The Eucharist here definitely dawns. 

Notice the steps by which Jesus has, so far, moved: “ Be- 
lieve in Me.” “What are your credentials? Your heavenly 
guarantee, equivalent to the Manna given by Moses?” “That 
bread from Heaven gave no real Life! My Father offers and 
sends a true Heaven-bread, which gives you Life. I am that 
Bread from Heaven, that Bread of Life. Come to Me: believe 
in Me; eat of it—of Me—and live forever! And that Bread is 
My Flesh.” 

Now even if John had not meant to write of the Eucharist, 
after his whole lifetime spent in using that Sacrament, it could 
not but have come into his mind once he found himself writ- 
ing down the phrases we have quoted. And if he had posi- 
tively meant (as the Reformers, say, have urged) not to write of 
the Eucharist, but only, for example, of Faith, he ought to have 
avoided expressions which were certain to mislead his readers. 
For into their minds the Eucharist would have come as infal- 
libly as into his own, That the Eucharist is being thought of, 
by writer and reader of this chapter, is psychologically inevit- 
able. But inadequate too is the idea, common in those modern 
non-Catholic critics who have suffered the violent reaction 
proper to their minds, that John set out to write primarily, or 
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even exclusively, of the Eucharist; or even, of Faith only, at 
the beginning, and of the Eucharist only, at the end. 

Once more, and I deliberately repeat myself (for the no- 
tion, though simple in itself, is hard to appropriate), the global 
theme, as of the Gospel, so of this chapter, is vital unification 
with Christ. In the individual case, this begins by what Our 
Lord calls “ coming to ” Him, seeing, hearing, believing on Him, 
words always including an active, vital element. The Jews 
“came,” yet that was physical approximation merely. They 
“looked at” the signs and “ listened to” the words; yet listen- 
ing, “heard not,” and looking, “saw” not. Why, they, like 
many an inquirer, may even have given in their intellectual 
assent to Christ’s claims. But not yet is that faith. You will 
find would-be converts yielding freely to the force of an argu- 
ment; owning that the “ Catholic position ” is by them irrefut- 
able; still you may know clearly that not yet are they “ believ- 
ing;” not yet is the vital contact established. Only when grace 
“ catches” the will, is Eternal Life begun. But even as a man, 
born into the world, requires for his growth and development 
a proportionate daily food; so too must his New Life, inaug- 
urated at his second, spiritual birth, receive its suitable, con- 
stant food.. But no food is proportionate to the Eternal Life 
which requires maintenance and increase, save Christ Himself; 
no food can be like in character or quality to that which is in 
essence unique; it must be a food identical in kind with it: 
but where the Life is Christ, the food too must be Christ; and 
the Eucharist is the chiefest way in which Christ feeds: us 
with Himself; a way having its material coefficient, for we too 
are body as well as soul, and administered recurrently, for we 
still live in time, and forget and grow tired, and change, and 
must be succored in accordance with our state. When at the 
Last Day our soul breaks out of the limiting hours and years 
into its Eternal State, it will have no more need of fractional 
Communions, nor Sacraments given and re-given, and multi- 
plied Masses and summoning altar-rails. Mystery unconquer- 


_ .¥Maldonatus, as usual, is very good on this: and by his strong insistence on the 
inclusiveness of St. John’s meaning, avoids, I think, the difficulties with which Patrizi 
and Wiseman, for example, have to contend, though they at least see this, that the 
Eucharist is not equally uppermost in John’s mind throughout the chapter, and is in 
any case not to be regarded as an end in itself, an exhaustive climax, but in its 
place in a whole scheme: the supreme symbol and instrument, for the Christian, of his 
incorporation with Christ. Though doubtless in so far as Holy Communion is that 
incorporation, the Eucharist can be regarded even as.an end. Still, our Eternal Life 
of Communion is to be distinguished from our recurrent Communions. 
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able by human reasoning! Eternal Life given to and nurtured 
in my fluctuant body and unstable mind! Not here is any more 
the duty of philosophizing; but we offer to God that “heart 
sincere ” which faith makes strong; and to this our victory God 
gives not alone that New Name which marks our new and 
spiritual birth into a new reality, but that Secret Manna which 
shall nourish us into the perfection of the Sons of God.” 

So do not impoverish the contents of John’s consciousness. 
Only the most practised of Greek-natured wits, only the most 
ascetic-willed philosopher, can so concentrate upon one thought 
as to eliminate wholly the thoughts which are in vital associa- 
tion with it.. That is a habit useful, at times, and in the process 
of inquiry: but in vision, you do not eliminate: you see the 
whole in its parts, and the parts not dissected nor scattered here 
and there, but as a living whole. 

“ How,” the Jews struggle with the mystery, “can this Man 
give us His flesh to eat?” “How can these things be?” 

Like a solemn music the theme develops itself, first nega- 
tive, then positive and triumphant. 


In solemn truth I tell you: 
If ye eat not the Flesh of the Son of Man, 
And do not drink His Blood, 
You have no Life in you. 
He who doth eat My Flesh 
And drink My Blood, 
Hath Eternal Life, 
And I will raise Him up at the Last Day. 
For My Flesh is a true Food, 
And My Blood, true Drink. 
He who eateth My Flesh 
And drinketh My Blood, 
Abideth in Me 
And I in him. 
Even as He sent Me—the Living Father— 
So he who eateth Me 
He too shall live by Me. 
This is the Bread which came down out of Heaven. 
Not as the fathers ate, 
And died; 
He who eateth this bread 
Shall live for ever. 
? Apoc, ii. 17, 
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It is the Spirit, He concludes, which makes alive: supernatural 
union with Christ does not destroy the world it conquers, nor 
slay the flesh it en-souls: without it, “ world” and “flesh” are 
dead, indeed; but with it, true life indwells that flesh which the 
Word became, so that by that Presence, and by It alone, we find 
eternal “profit.” 

In the allegory of the Vine, Jesus, though more shortly, 
teaches the same doctrine of incorporation, and with more em- 
phasis, as, indeed, the occasion suggested, upon the Love which 
that union implies. The act by which Christian is joined to Christ 
is fully human as well as divine; it is not merely a reasoned 
choice, no utilitarian decision only, by which the soul grows 
into and remains in Him. Even in our earthly histories, what 
unification is so strong and so transfiguring, as that which 
comes through love? In the Stem, therefore, the vineshoots 
dwell: separation from it is death to the shoot, and indeed, 
diminution, though not death, for the Stem: union means the 
glad springing-upwards of one sap through Stem and shoots 
and tendrils, bearing rich clusters of grapes whose wine makes 
glad not the heart of man alone, but of God. 

Of this indwelling and embracing Love more will be said 
when the great discourse of the Supper Room is reached. 

Jesus can only assure to us this unique relation to Himself 
because of His own unique relation to the Father. He can 
only give us this special Life because He has it; and He has it, 
because He is it; and He is it, because of that mysterious Iden- 
tity which is coéxistent with that mysterious otherness to be 
asserted of Himself and the Father, Source of all existence. 
This is a third (yet organically connected) “ directive idea” in 
John’s Gospel. It is no doubt the object of his intuitions rather 
than of his reasonings; he exclaims, not argues; asserts, not 
proves; adores, not analyzes. He furnishes materials for 
theologians yet unborn; he supplies them with all, perhaps, 
that they will ever need; he gives them phrases which they will 
allot to that Divine Nature or that Human Nature to which 
they may be severally appropriate; no part, perhaps of the 
treatises on Trinity and Incarnation but may be built up, forth- 
with, by the aid of John’s words. 

But albeit the doctrine of the Godhead of Christ be in his 
pages at once astonishingly complete and clear, although un- 
marshaled into order, yet it remains that John’s eyes are fixed 
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throughout upon a Person; Mystery is for him irrevocably In- 
carnate: “That which we have seen with our eyes—which our 
hands have handled. ...” Doubtless this Person is That “ which 
existed from the beginning, which was along with God, and It- 
self was ‘God.’”* But this abstract, disincarnate view will not 
continue; the Word becomes Flesh and pitches His tent among 
us; and henceforward John keeps his eyes fixed on Jesus, and 
will not “ divide ” Christ, even in thought. 

Though Nathanael, in a single sentence, will call Our Lord 
“ Rabbi” and “Son of God,” and as climax “ King of Israel,” ¢ 
yet John assuredly uses the title—Son of God—as a unique and 
unshared and, indeed, incommunicable predicate. True, we are 
all to be, by grace, God’s children; yet Jesus is the Sole-Begotten. 
None has ascended into Heaven, to detect and reveal God’s 
secret; but one, and one only, can proclaim it, for He knows it 
necessarily, His existence being in Heaven, whence He has de- 
scended.° 

God no man has seen ever: 
The Sole-Begotten Son 
Who exists in the heart of the Father, 
His is the Revelation.® 


And this descent is as voluntary as that further descent into 
physical death, which the Incarnate Word foresaw. 


I came forth from God, 
And here am I; 
I came not from Myself, 
But He sent Me.’ 
I came forth from the Father, 
And I came into the World: 
Now I am leaving the world, 
And I fare forth to the Father.* 
I lay down My life for the Sheep .. . 
I lay down My life 
That I may take it again. ... . 
2 It is impossible to render in English the nuance expressed by the presence, then 
absence of the article in the phrases fy capa tod Qeod and Fy OQzdc. It goes beyond “ He 
stood beside the King and Himself was royal.” For this suggests a royalty diluted by 
participation; or again, “ He stood beside the Emperor, and himself was Emperor ;” 
for that implies that in this case there were at any rate two Emperors. 6 @ed< “God,” 
refers to God as the Ultimate, Undivided Source of all that is: ©@-)¢ without the 
article, to the Nature and Substance of God, identical in the Word, and in the Father 
who begets Him. ; 
*John i. 49. 5 John iii. 13, 16, 18. *John i. 18. 
‘John viii. 42; cf. vi. 38-42; xvii. 8. *John xvi. 20; cf. vi. 62. 
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No man snatcheth it from Me, 
But I lay it down of Myself. 
Freedom have I to lay it down, 
And freedom to take it up once more.® 


All this shows that the assertion that He is sent by the Father *° 
marks no ultimate subordination of nature or of réle, but that 
in Him, thus sent, the Father comes; and if He insists, that He 
came not to do His own Will, but His Father’s,“ this marks, in 
these contexts, not divergence or opposition of Wills, but their 
perfect- concurrence. Indeed, we observe here a mysterious 
circle of causality and consequence. The Father loves the Son 
because that Son does ever what is pleasing to Him: again, it is 
because the Father loves the Son, that He reveals Himself to 
Him, so that the Son sees all that the Father does, and Him- 
self can do it, and nothing else.” This mysterious reciprocity 
of knowledge, action and love recalls that “aérolite fallen from 
the skies of John” to be read in St. Matthew, chapter xi. 
verse 27. “No one fully knoweth the Son but the Father; 
and no one fully knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son shall will to reveal Him.” * 

Already such a reciprocity leads up to the conviction of a 
certain unity of existence, co-natural and communicated. 

Thus it is that the Father substitutes the Son for Himself— 
and recall how in the Apocalypse, chapters seven to fifteen, the 
Old Testament symbols proper to the vision of God as the “An- 
cient of Days” are transferred by the Seer to that of the Risen 
Jesus—an audacity incredible were it not due to the inspired 
knowledge of the truth. Thus, the Father has given over all 
things into the Son’s hands.** The Father reveals Himself fully 
to the Son, and pours into Him that full power over life and 
death which flows from and implies essential, intrinsic identity 


*John x. 15-18. 

% John iii. 17-34; v. 36, 37; vi. 57; vii. 28; vill. 26-29; xii. 44, 49; xiii. 20; xvi. 5; 
xvii. 3-18. 

% John vi. 38, 39; cf. vii. 17; and the doctrine of the Father’s command, especially 
xfi. 49, 50; xv. 20. There is too a Hebraism latent here. In Hebrew, a denial followed 
by an affirmation, “ Not this (but) that,” constantly implies, “Not only this, but 
that .. .” or, “ Not this, as opposed to that.” 

% John vy. 17-20. The argument here is: “ Trust Me that what I do is right. The 
Father loves Me, and there are no secrets between Us. And I love Him; therefore My 
action reproduces His, for all my Contemplation is of His Activity, which is Himself.” 
John viii. 29. 

®Cf. John x. 15. % John ii. 35. 
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of being with that which is the very Source of life and Life 
itself..° He who received the Christ receives the God Who sent 
Him. ** 

Hence it is that the Jews with horror, the disciples slowly, 
yet at the last with joy, realize that He is making Himself equal 
to God,"" nay, God, and perceive that they who do not know the 
Son, dare not claim that they know the Father either." And 
thus, although the Father, the Immortal Source of Life, be 
greater than That which is to “fall into the earth and die,’® 
yet are the Son and the Father ONE THING.” Before Abra- 
ham came into being, I AM; “ He who beholdeth Me, beholdeth 
Him Who sent Me;” ** “ Philip, he who hath seen Me, hath seen 
the Father.” * 

Happily, may we not think this vision of the supreme 
divine fact is most clearly set forth just when the human pathos 
of the Gospel gathers to its climax. Doubtless, the midnight 
dialogue with the Sanhedrist, the cool pause from the dusty 
roads by the ancient well, are moving and intimate scenes. Yet 
the noise and wrangling of the Temple courts, the grumbled 
objectors of Capharnaum, interrupting the mysterious and 
majestic promises, seem to take some of the tenderness from 
the Divine Voice, and to infuse an all-but bitterness into its 
inevitable grief. Sadness, indeed, is there in the quiet Supper- 
room, and none can enter it without feeling, even after the exit 


% John v. 21, 23, 26. %* John xiii. 20. % John v. 18; x. 33; xvi. 29. 

48 John viii. 19; xvi. 13. Cf. 1 John ii. 23, 24. ‘ He who denies the Son, hath not 
the Father: he who acknowledgeth the Son, hath the Father too.” Notice: Thus 
far it is only from the general swing of the argument that the nature of the identity 
between Father and Son must be inferred. ‘“‘ For He who heareth (and receiveth) 
you, heareth and receiveth Me, and he who receiveth Me, receiveth Him Who sent Me,” 
was said to the Apostles, who were but Christ’s representatives. But it is clear that 
Christ means more than that He is God’s representative, to be received as though He 
were God. Similarly, to make one’s self “equal to God” (v. 18), need not mean more 
in itself, than to claim equality of treatment with God, like Phil. ii. 6, +d elva: toa Og. 
But of course equality of treatment with God can, in good metaphysic, be claimed 
rightly only by one who is equal to God. But there cannot be more than one Infinite. 
Therefore to be equal to God is to be God. John, however, was not even as much 
Hellenized as were the Jews of Alexandria; and such an argument as the above is 
quite un-Hebrew, and is Hellenic purely. 

%* John xiv. 20; xii. 24. *John x. 38. “John viii, 58. *®John xii. 45. 

® John xiv. 9. It is because Jesus never says anything of this sort about Chris- 
tians even when He prays that they may be with Him and the Father one thing even 
as He and the Father are One Thing, and however intimate be the substantial union 
set up by grace, that there is no danger of any Pantheism or heterodox Monism being 
based upon His words. It would be the extreme of false psychology to imagine that 
Pantheism could have entered in any way into St. John’s mental outlook. However 
closely united be the Christian, through Christ, to God, forever is he not God, and 
never shall creature be confused with, merged in, or a mode of, the Creator. 
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of the traitor, the immanence of the Cross; yet all the elements 
of human heartbreak, of desolation and of death, revolve on a 
secondary plane: the attention of Speaker and of hearer and 
of reader grows focussed on that supreme Love which knits into 
one whole the Most High God and these His “ little ones,” “ His 
own,” “His friends,” “His chosen,” and “called” and “children” 
and “His flock,” because in that Highest, as in those lowest, 
lives the Christ; and again, in the Christ, Highest and lowest 
meet. Angels “ ascend and descend” upon Him Who is above 
all the heavens, and yet has been made, for a little, lower than 
are they, 

From the beginning of the Gospel, John has reminded us 
that some men will reject their salvation, and refuse to come to 
and hear their Saviour; but never once has the Saving Death 
itself been spoken of in accents of gloom and tragedy. 

Even as Moses, in the desert, placed the bronze serpent 
high upon its pole, that the dying Israelites might look towards 
it and might live, so was the Son of Man to be uplifted, unto 
life ;** what if His throne of exaltation were the Cross? “I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men to Myself.” What though the 
hostility of priest and erudite and politician gather itself 
against Him, till the whole people seem to have become repro- 
bate? “Look,” they exclaim, “the world has gone after 
Him.” * What though the cynical false patriot declare that it 
will pay if one man be murdered, but the nation saved? By the 
radiating power of that death, the destined race of the Children 
of God should be gathered from all distances of space and 
time.” Already to the Greek-named Philip come the Greeks. 
“Sir, we would see Jesus;” and He exults, seeing the hour of 
glorification at hand, precisely through that interval of death 
and dark. “Unless the Grain of Wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it remaineth alone by itself; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit.” ** This Evangelist, who omits the picture of the Agony, 
and the “ Angel strengthening Him,” does not fear to set before 
us this scene of the troubling of Christ’s soul, for the sake of the 
Heavenly Witness, the Voice of God, which attested the tri- 
umph, through death, of the Eternal Son.” 

With chapter thirteen, then, begins the second half of St. 
John’s Gospel, to which he sets as preface the short sentence 


* John iii. 14. * John xii. 19. * John xi. 49-52. 
John xii. 24, 25. * John ‘xii. 27. 
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which includes a whole theology of Christ and God, and Christ 
and Man: “ Jesus, knowing that His hour was come for passing 
over from this world unto the Father, having loved His own 
who were in the world, to the uttermost loved He them.” 

He rose, bowed Himself, washed their feet, made Himself 
servant of all, and taught that no disdain must check, no con- 
descension disfigure, our duty of utmost service to our fellows. 
Seeing Him thus humbled, and enjoining humility, consider 
what He says: 


He who receiveth him whom I send, 
Receiveth Me: 

And He who receiveth Me, 

Receiveth Him Who sent Me.”° 


Already had He declared that His works were argument enough 
that “in Me, the Father is, and I in the Father,” * but “Now,” He 
cries, speaking with exultant freedom once the only real enemy 
is gone forth—* Now is God glorified in His Son; and if, indeed, 
God be glorified in Him, Him too shall God glorify in Himself, 
and straightway shall He glorify Him.” ** Already the Father 
speaks in Him and works in Him, and to see the One is to see 
the Other also,*? and thus these “little children,” who have 
“kept” His words and so have received into them the new 
substantial Life—Thy Word is Truth, Thy Word is Life,** are 
knit up into the same unity. 

“In that day,” He affirms, “ you shall realize that I am in 
the Father, and you in Me, and I in you.” ** To His beloved He 
repeats that We will come to Him and make our abode with 
him.** “Trust in God! Trust too in Me.”*’, Many are the 
tarrying-places in that world which has already become God’s 
home; as many as are the hearts which, full of grace, are by 
that very fact God-indwelt. He has no need to go to prepare 
them any further “mansion.” Each heart dwells in the other. 
“Sir, where abidest Thou?” “I, in thee; and thou, beloved, in 
Me.” 

For if Jesus is the Way, He is also Truth and Life, that is, 
the Goal. We need no more than Him. Once in Him, we are 
where we would reach. On the day when His glorification is 








*John xiii. 20. * John x. 38; cf. xiv. 11. "John xili. 31. 
John xiv. 9-11. % John xvii. 17; vi. 63. 
*% Compare 1 John ii. 24, 25, 27, 28; iii. 24; iv. 13-16. 

* John xiv. 20. '*John xiv. 23. "John xiv. 1. 
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accomplished, and Christ be revealedly “all in all,” ye shall 
recognize that I am in My Father, and you in Me, and I in 
you.** That Coming of which He speaks, when we shall know 
how They “abide” is us, is, once more, but the revelation of 
that Real Presence which is already here. Meanwhile, an 
interspace, during which the Spirit of Truth, inhabiting us, 
must teach us to appreciate more deeply and possess more 
chosenly, that Fact which is ours, and which is He.** 

But it were time ill-spent to analyze these chapters: they 
are the seamless robe in which are clothed these final hours of 
intercourse: in them is repeated every element in that wonder- 
ful theology which John has stated and re-stated in the first 
part of his Gospel, and each may be remembered here, but as 
one sees a well-loved countryside from a hill-top.in the sunset, 
details fused in the glow, hard edges softened, crudities trans- 
figured beneath the splendid rays. Love is the beginning and 
the cause of salvation’s process; Love the explanation of each 
path taken, each halting-place; and triumphant, purified, 
unitive love, the end. Yet no soft love; no compromise, no com- 
plaisant indulgence: if the world hated Him, then too will it 
hate, them will it slay; but for all that, is there one sentence 
here not all encouragement; not justifying His declaration that 
theirs is to be joy, and joy full-filled, a joy that none can take 
from them?“ His very death means joy, and is His glory. 


Father, the hour is come. 
Glorify Thou the Son 
That the Son may glorify Thee; 
Thou hast given Him power over all flesh, 
That all whom Thou hast given to Him, to them He may give 
Eternal Life. f 
(And this is the Eternal Life: 
To know Thee, 
The only True God, 
And Him Whom Thou hast sent, 
Jesus Christ.) 
: I did glorify Thee upon the earth 
Having accomplished the work Thou hast given. Me to ‘ie 
And now, glorify Thou Me, Father, at Thy side, 
With the glory which I had, before the world began, ‘with Thee. 


% John xiv. 23. aisBt oo - John xiv. 17-26; xvic 13.» 
John xy. 18; xvi. 2: : -@ John xvi. 22-24 -° -:- 
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I did manifest Thy Name 
Unto the men whom Thou gavest Me out of the world. 
For Thee they were, and to Me Thou gavest them, 
And Thy Word have they kept, 
And now they have understood that all Thou hast given Me 
Is from Thee... 
I pray for them, 
For they are Thine, 
And all Mine are Thine, and Thine Mine 
And I have been glorified in them... 
Holy Father, keep them in Thy Name 
Whom Thou gavest to Me 
That they may be one thing, 
As we are. 
Not for them alone do I ask, 
But also for them who shall believe through their word 
' On Me, 
That all they may be One Thing, 
Even as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
And I in Thee, 
That so they too may be in Us... 
And I, the glory Thou hast given to Me 
Have I given to them, 
That they may be One Thing, 
As We are One Thing. 
I in them 
And Thou in Me, 
That they may be made perfect into One, 
That the world may realize that it is Thou Who hast sent Me, 
And hast loved them even as Thou hast loved Me. 
Father, what Thou hast given Me, 
(Even to be with Thee), 
That will I, that where / am 
They too may be with Me, 
And they may contemplate My glory 
That Thou hast given Me because Thou lovedst Me, 
Before the world’s foundation ... 
I have made known to them Thy Name, 
And will make it known, 
That the Love wherewith Thou lovedst Me 
May be in them, 
And I in them. 


*John xvii. 


1919.] 
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From the Supper-room Jesus passed to Gethsemane. John 
knows well enough that henceforward the Passion must be 
allowed to tell itself. Rarely enough will his turn of phrase or 
special choice of thought differentiate the narrative. Yet even 
so, how other are these pages, in some subtle way, from what 
the Synoptists had written. “ 

From the garden, Jesus goes before the representatives of 
the Jewish Church: they question Him; He reminds them that 
they have nothing new to hear from Him: He has no secret 
doctrine. Jerusalem rejects Him. He moves before. Rome’s 
tribunal. He declares that He came, and was sent, to bear 
witness to the Truth. “ What is ‘Truth?’” asks the tired, con- 
temptuous official; Imperial Rome, like theocratic Sion, is not 
“ of the Truth,” and cannot “hear” Him. Yet, by the irreversi- 
ble title of the Cross, Rome placards Jesus as the Hebrews’ King. 

Scourged, stripped, and nailed to the Cross, He waits in 
the darkness. To the soldiers His clothes are abandoned; to 
John, Mary is intrusted. Law is obeyed, Prophecy full-filled; 
the World’s Mystery is consummated. He bows His Head, and 
gives His soul to God. 

In the Apocalypse John had written of a Scroll, inscribed, 
so over-flowing were its contents, on front and back alike, and 
sealed with Seven Seals that none were wise or powerful 
enough to break, that so its secret should be read. All heaven 
and earth and hell are challenged, and in none of them was 
one found worthy. Only the Lamb that was slain, and though 
slain, stands and lives, was able to break the Seals and read the 
Scroll and interpret it. Upon the Cross, Christ had put the last 
word to that tremendous story; so was it “consummated,” 
brought to its full perfection. And forthwith Christ unseals, 
and unrolls, and tells its meaning, for its meaning is Himself; 


“ Though, as I said, this is no critical commentary, it may interest readers, and 
help them in their comparison of St. John with the other Gospels, to follow Calmés’ 
ordering of the verses of chap. xviii. to read them thus: 1-13, 24, 14, 15, 19-23, 16-18 (25 
a), 25, b-27. So, almost, Cornely. Manuscript authority itself shows that a confusion 
of the text is here probable. Partly, no doubt, the difference between the spirit of 
passages almost identical in John and in the Synoptists, is felt by our knowing, by 
now, with what brooding wealth of meaning John changes certain words—like 
seek, send, remain. Hence what is not the irony, in St. John, of a dialogue like: 
“Whom seek ye?” “Jesus of Nazareth.” “I am He.” Remember the affirmations 
to which the Samaritaness or the man born blind gave occasion. Remember Christ’s 
repeated declaration: I AM. Such an irony, too, is well-discernible when e. g., 
Nicodemus says: “We know thou art come from God to be a Teacher... .” And 
you reflect, the while, on what John means when he says “ we know,” or speaks of 
the Sending, or Coming, of the Son. m 
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Himself, dux vite mortuus, Life’s Captain dead, and yet, alive 
and conqueror. For, from His dead side water and blood flow 
forth, water for cleansing, blood for giving Life, healing for the 
past, vital. promise for the future; baptism, absolution, 
Eucharist; the Church, sprung from His very Heart. 

They bury Him, and in the Easter dawn, He rises. John 
and Peter visit the sepulchre; to Mary, in the garden of Resur- 
rection, He reveals Himself by the sole speaking of her name; 
Thomas doubts no more; the Holy Ghost is given. Christ hands 
over His Shepherdhood in its entirety to Peter; the Church’s 
net sweeps in its happy multitudes. “If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee?” says Jesus of His beloved; 
and the mistaken legend to which the words gave rise is gently 
corrected by the author. Not Mary, and not John had to wait 
anxiously for that destined apparition of Messias; no, nor even, 
anxiously, for bodily death delayed or swift: in their hearts 
His Coming was accomplished, and they in Him and He in them 
lived, as He had willed, in perfect love and Presence. 

Thus, as it were, by fragments stitched together; halting 
somewhat; unable to conclude by literary climax or artistic 
device such as might satisfy the worldlier spirits who might 
read it, the Fourth Gospel finishes, rather than ends. The 
Forty Days of Resurrection had nothing of an End about them. 
Christ was not gone and done with: in His undying Church He 
lives, and she in Him. 

Thus it will be seen that John, by finishing after this 
fashion, has once more altered the atmosphere of his vision. 
When the Passion begins, the great theological presentments, 
rising into ecstasy, of the first part of his Gospel are over. The 
eagle is no more gazing into the very eye of the sun. The ting- 
ling air of heaven, dazzling and crystalline above earth’s rocks 
and marshes, is no more what he breathes. In the Passion 
chapters, the eagle comes home, as it were, to rest; it too, after 
all, is a thing of feathers, and warm sleep, and brooding affec- 
tion. In its home it heaps itself, forgetting nothing of the 
glories and the height, yet content with folded wing and hooded 
eye. Almost, John carries through, in his Gospel, the career 
of the great ecstatics, who, as the loyal years are lived, become 
calmer, as it were, and at home in their Heaven-on-earth; a 
glow follows the flashing intuitions; they watch steadily, in the 
golden light, what the recurrent lightning-flash had shown. So 
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in these Passion-chapters, the Saint rests his head upon the 
Heart of Christ; his eyes are closed; his thought is at rest; just 
the undying memory of those hours of love suffice him. The 
peace of Calvary is his; and Jesus, dying and risen, has be- 
come all Heaven and earth to him. Why, even in human love, 
one person can, at times, absorb the world and self. Yet not 
for that is world or self annihilated: the world is re-read, re- 
gained, re-prized, in the light of its relation to the loved one. 
Self is re-created, re-duplicated, at last made worthy and 
great, because identified with the only life worth loving. And 
if it be true that it is hard to love passionately without, in cer- 
tain hours at least, some self-loss, or world-loss, or disregard of 
what is not the only true-beloved, not so is the love of soul and 
Christ. Source of the “ more abundant life ” is He; and though 
John became more wholly Christ’s than ever I can be my 
friend’s yet assuredly he lost nothing that was John; few per- 
sonalities, after all these centuries make themselves more 
separately felt than his; we should be weaker friends with 
John, were John less wholly friends with Jesus. 

Therefore, we need have no fear to pass from the history 
of Christ to that of the Church. One love links the two. The 
same spirit is alive in that pathetic First Epistle in which the old 
age of the Apostle is so discernible. Its repetitions, its lapses of 
continuous thought, its anxieties, its austerities, who would 
dare to criticize any of this, or to resent it? Who, sitting among 
the aged Saint’s disciples, would be less than content to listen 
to-his faltering phrases, and to rest, in our turn, in the warm en- 
compassment of his love? And weak though his body be, and 
hesitating his sentences, who but will recognize, at once, the 
spiritual ‘strength within them? Why, even this Epistle has 
been fruitful in words and expressions that no literature, since, 
has forgotten. There is here, interiorly, no collapse of thought 
and, will; indeed, the sternness is, if anything, accentuated; 
the Church’s enemies are held well in view, and are most terri- 
bly rebuked; the wickedness of the world is remorselessly de- 
nounced. Yet in all alike, yes, even in controversy, the soul 
of. love is there, forbidding even that controversy to be limiting 
and deadening. 

The Church is, in the beautiful phrase of an early writer, 
the Beloved: no invertebrate is she; no shifting wraith of a 
mood, or way of local life, or phase of thought, Christ is in His. 
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Christians; and the full Christ is Christ and Christian too. 
Only sin, fixed and made permanent by will, can separate us. 
Sins! who has no sins? Were we to say we have none, “ the 
truth were not in us;” nay, Himself we should make a liar; 
His “ Word,” His explanations of human history were, again, 
“not in us.” But once we confess our sin, and come, and come 
back, to the Source of that Life which annuls death, not only 
the past is transformed, but the future is assured. Our death 
will die out of us, through His death which never could de- 
stroy His Life, but is our Life, our Intercession and Propitia- 
tion, and that of the whole universe.“ By such men, and in 
them, His Word and Plan (which are Himself) are “ kept,” and 
in such the Love of God reaches its completion. Hereby we 
know that “in Him we exist.”** No new thing, assuredly, is 
this Love, but existing, in part revealed and enjoined since the 
beginning; and yet, new; for the Triumph of the Light is 
gradual, and only by degrees the world’s darkness dwindles.“ 
By degrees the world ceases to be “ world,” founded upon evil, 
and source of lust of flesh and lust of eye and flaunting boast 
of “life,” once the true love and life reveal to the new-born 
Christian what the Father is, and how the past is pardoned; 
and to the growing Christian, how to conquer what in him still 
is hostile to the divine life which now is his; and to the grown 
men among the faithful, prolific in their turn of Sons of God, 
to understand Him Who was from the Beginning and endures 
in Eternity.“ That world is passing away, an unsubstantial 
mirage, in comparison to him who, identified by gre and 
choice with God, endures, he too, eternally. 

Still, once more, not yet is the consummation. The Eternal 
is mated with Time, but not yet are the two one perfect Sacra- 
ment. The world’s history traces its upward course; but by the 
road of a spiral, and a tilted spiral, so that even as it progresses, 
a point in its progress may, at a given moment, be lower than 
‘what if-had reached a while ago. Already; before the last 
‘Apostle died, not only was the whole world not conquered; but 
‘of those who ‘seemed, indeed, to be Christ’s Christians, some 
had fallen away, and some, from His friends, had become His 
‘open enemies. Heresies already were: sprung up: and: John 


“4 John 1; 8-10; i. 12. "4 John il. 5. 
- #4 John ii.. 7,-8.- “1 John fi. 12-16.;, 
#1 John ii. 13. When Jéhn speaks Of the Bternal Life, he useb the word’ Toh t 
when the transitory, human life of ‘years arid “ tatural” tendency, the word G/o<. 
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never will admit but that at the root of the perverse new 
theories, was ill will. Good faith in error seemed to his mind 
unthinkable. To have tasted Christ, then to reject Him— 
how should that not be sin? Therefore he views with horror 
those who “ divide” Christ, refusing to acknowledge the one 
Person, God and Man, but either assert that He is Man in seem- 
ing only, or God only by some adoption or as it were by cour- 
tesy, a divine spirit having settled on or enveloped the Son of 
Mary, a “ Christ ” merely inhabiting, or “ using” Jesus. Such 
men, John cries, are anti-Christs: many such have already 
come into being. They went out of the Christian flock... 
had they, in truth, ever been of it? he asks, struggling with 
the fearful problem of loss of grace: bow shall viens Life 
die? Never called, no wonder if a man “come” not. But 
called, responsive, supernaturalized, and then a sonl-suicide, 
how shall that happen? 

More willingly John turns to contemplate the faithful, those 
on whom the Anointing of the Holy One remains; it remain- 
ing, they too remain. For that Anointing is the Spirit, and 
its Indwelling makes of Christians, in their mysterious measure, 
Christ. That grace of the Indwelling Spirit teaches them bet- 
ter than by argument—though to the obedient mind musing 
reason can do no harm—that Christ is true Son of God. He 
who denies that, is anti-Christ; is Satan-seed; is forthwith gone 
out into that Dark which swallowed up the traitor. 

For, to the very end, the grave parallel seems firm. “I in 
them, and they in Me:” and, those in whom the “ world ” abides, 
and who have never fully, therefore, ceased to “ abide ” in this 
world. To the Christian’s mind are given “ Heavenly Things ” 
for knowledge: these the world cannot understand, and there- 
fore neither can it understand the Christian.” Indeed, when a 
Christian lives by grace, what of that Mystery, that fourth- 
dimensional existence, can be given to the world’s un-graced 
vision? Not even to such a Christian is the manifestation of 
that grace-life given. Not yet we see God as He is, and not yet 
(we dare to say) can we see ourselves as we-are, By faith we 
hold to the Eternal Lifé whose Tent we are. Indeed, what we 
do seé, and what the world, alas, still sees, is the faultiness of 
our natural life, for do not our hearts still condemn us? The 
Spirit is with and in us, but not yet wholly obedient are we to 

#1 John iff. 1: 
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Him. And if, indeed, our hearts condemn us, what then are 
we to do? How shall self chasten self? Trust to the initiative 
of grace! the spontaneous activity of the Spirit. Mean are our 
hearts and faulty; but “God is greater than our hearts.” 
“Greater is He Who is in you than he who is in the world.” 

“Therefore, Beloved, let us love one another, for Love is 
from. God, and every one who loves is born of God, and knows 
God. He who does not love, never knew God, for God is Love. 
Herein has the Love of God been revealed amongst us, that His 
Son, His Sole-Begotten, did God send forth into the world, that 
we might live, through Him. In this is the Love—not that we 
loved God, but that Himself loved us, and sent His Son, a 
Propitiation for our sins. 

“ Beloved, if so God loved us, we too owe to love one an- 
other, True, God no one hath ever seen; but if we love one 
another, God remains in us, and His Love is brought to com- 
pleteness in us... . 

“ God is Love, and he who remains in the Love, remains in 
God, and God remains in him.” © 

4 John iv. 7-16. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 





Earatum.—Through a compositor’s error the word “not” was omitted in the 
last sentence of the first paragraph on page 463, in the July issue of Tae Carmoric 
Worn. 

The sentence should have read: “ We maintain that on critical grounds alone, 
there is no valid reason to suppose that Gospel and Apocalypse and Epistles are not 
alike the work of John, son of Zebedee, the ‘ beloved’ of Our Lord.” 











MARYKNOLL AND THE FAR EAST. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





aa ENTURIES ago Hudson, as he followed up the 
m@ river which bears his name, thought he had dis- 
covered a passage through the Western to the 
Eastern world. The union of the two worlds 
ws——G, was never thus to be won. And if so won, would 
it not be used for the material growth of the world—grown 
already too fat and indolent on its physical riches? It would 
bear the argosies of the nations from one to another: through 
it would pass the great battleships to their mission of death. 
The war of nations would be waged for its possession and its 
defences. It might make the world smaller: but surely, of 
itself, it would never make the world larger. Largeness in its 
true sense has nothing to do with physical size or physical 
possessions. Largeness is the work and the gift of the spirit. 
The world’s real growth is measured by the increase in the in- 
dividual man of the spirit of Christian charity, the spirit 
whereby he more and more loves his neighbor as he loves 
himself. 

High on the hills that crown the Eastern bank of that. same 
Hudson River,.near Ossining, stands the institution of Mary- 
knoll. It has found not what Hudson failed to find, but what he 
never sought—a true enduring passage through the Western 
world to that of the East. From its hills may be seen the silver 
sweep of the Hudson, backed by the stern immovable curtain 
of the Palisades. To the south it opens into the gateway of the 
New World. From the first day of its finding that gateway has 
been circled with the rainbow of hope for the Old World. Ina 
new land the old might be reborn and know the vigor and the 
daring of youth. 

Is that why she who was so young when she brought forth 
the Saviour of the world, was the favorite of its first mission- 
aries and afterwards was named by Holy Church as its patron? 
Or is it because she has never known corruption, that her soul 
is immaculate, and her body never knew decay but was 
assumed all fresh and glorious into Heaven? She is the peren- 
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nial Mother of the sons of God and the brothers of Christ. She 
has kept all human affections and hopes very lovely and sweet. 
She has made every mother joyous, and given laughter to dance 
in the eyes of children, and raised up mighty sons who buckled 
on the hard armor of self-sacrifice and fought to death in the 
service of her Son. She is the queen of this institution of 
Maryknoll. It is the hill over which she rules and presides; 
from its crest she will send her children into the valley of the 
world’s strife. Of her was born the gift of faith, for in answer 
to her plea her Son performed His first miracle and “from that 
moment the disciples began to believe in Him.” They who 
have denied Him, have hated her and they who love Him, love 
her very dearly. 

As the patron of America she will ask America with all its 
rich resources to serve the Church Universal. In America 
itself she will beget such faith as will not alone insure the well- 
being of the Church at home, but will send forth the zealous 
missionary to proclaim that faith to the Far East, to the mil- 
lions who sit in darkness and the shadow of death. She who 
from Maryknoll looks upon the Hudson, looks with equally 
gracious eyes upon the Yang-tze-kiang. 

Mary images perfectly the all-embracing love of Her divine 
Son. No creature is excluded from its searching warmth, and 
they who love her, the Mother of the sons of God, will, with a 
vision as wide as humankind, and with unsatisfied soul, seek 
to give His love to those who know it not. 

Although this be the truth, does it not always demand that 
some person, some lesser saviour, incarnate it for us, that we 
may, know and follow and serve in him and through him? 
What else are the saintly leaders of history? Someone must 
receive the inspiration—perhaps all. unknown to himself. 
Someone must be harassed by the vision which gives him no 
rest till he has led himself and his followers into the promised 
land. . The search for that passage which would connect the 
Western and the Eastern worlds was a far-off reflection of that 
oft-neglected, but never entirely forgotten, truth, that all men 
ought to be united in the love of one another through their 
common love of God. 

To one man in America was given not only the vision but 
the courage to accomplish. For years he labored to arouse the 
Catholics of America to .a sense of their obligation to the 
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spiritual needs of the East. By spoken and printed word he 
heralded the duty and the appeal: he made known its wants 
and our responsibilities. He gathered not only funds but per- 
sonal disciples. And now, through the efforts of this pioneer, 
the passage to the East has been found: the passage has been 
effected, and the New World joins the Old in the bonds of 
Christ’s love. 

The Very Rev. James A. Walsh is this apostle: this pioneer: 
this missionary. He has told the story of fulfillment in a new 
volume entitled with becoming humility Observations in the 
Orient.* 

It does not give the story of Maryknoll. It tells of the fields 
which will be made fruitful by the long years of patient labor 
and training upon that hill of Mary. She has certainly watched 
over it with gracious care. It is an institution the extent and 
solidity of which few realize. It has its own seminary with 
full teaching staff. It is the American National Seminary for 
Foreign Missions. A community of devout, consecrated women 
has been founded there, and these assist in the work of prepara- 
tion for foreign missions. It has not only its monthly organ, 
The Field Afar, but a very worthy list of its own publications, 
telling the needs of the Missions and the heroic story of mis- 
sionary martyrs. 

The Catholics of America do not yet fully realize the far- 
reaching work which through this institution they will do for 
the world. Observations in the Orient will enlighten them. It 
is not a dry formal treatise on the need of missionary work. 
Maryknoll, while always staying close to God, never gets away 
from those good pleasantries that lighten the day and its work. 
It never speaks with that seriousness that forgets Christ. Its 
founder, therefore, has given us an entertaining personal nar- 
native of his experiences from the day he left Maryknoll for the 
East till the day of his return. 

His pen touches lightly the casual incident, and then in bold 
strokes outlines the broad vision and the immense task. What 
will strike the reader forcibly is: First, the surprising extent and 
variety of Catholic missionary work in China: its personnel: 
and its institutions. And, secondly, that practically all of this 
work has been done by the heroic priests and people of nations 


1 Observations in the Orient, by Very Rev. James A, Walsh. Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Ossining, N. Y. $2.00. 
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other than America. France stands preéminent, both in the 
number of priests she has given and the funds she has con- 
tributed. America can but claim the honor of a beginner .and 
an imitator. We have been but children while other nations 
have shouldered the burdens of men. Now, suddenly called to 
maturity, we may. well ask ourselves in deep humility are we 
prepared to assume the responsibilities and to fulfill the great 
task? We may not even begin to boast till, for generations, we 
have given equal evidence of Catholic zeal and Catholic devo- 
tion as the nations who have written the imperishable and 
glorious record of the past. We should be willing to sit at their 
knees and learn. It is often characteristic of us Americans 
to boast that we can do a job better than anybody else. We 
must abandon the boast, if we are to do any work well. A sense 
of fairness and humility are basic conditions of success in any 
work for God or for man. 

Observations in the Orient tells of the immense areas 
yet untouched, embracing immortal work for sacrificial 
hearts to do. The reader will learn that there are almost 
two millions of Catholics in China: that the increase 
in one year is two hundred thousand and that the churches and 
chapels number eight thousand six hundred and sixteen. But 
he will also learn that the entire population of China is three 
hundred and ninety-three million souls. In the province of 
Shan out of twelve million, only sixty-two thousand five hun- 
dred and four are Catholics: in Kansu, of twenty-one million 
five hundred thousand, only six thousand seven hundred and 
eighteen; in Sz-Chuan, out of sixty-eight million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand, only one hundred and forty thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two; and in the province of Kwang Tung, 
a portion of which has been assigned to Maryknoll, there are but 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred and ninety-seven Catholics 
out of a total population of one million seven hundred and. 
fifty thousand. He will also learn of the need and, indeed, the 
requests for American priests: of how it is being asked why 
America has not done more. 

The increase in the number of native priests, and the 
growth of Catholic educational institutions—the Catholic college 
at Wuchang, for example, has one hundred and twenty pupils 
and is recognized by the Government; the religious community 
of native women named the Josephites: the Catholic hospitals. 
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and the Catholic Sisters: the Government hospital at Pekin in 
charge of Catholic Sisters, all these lead one to exclaim with 
the author: “If the strength of Christianity in this section of 
China could develop in proportion to the growth of European 
and American interests in Shanghai, the next generation would: 
witness marvels. How often I think of Our Lord’s words, 
‘The children of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light.’ All kinds of American and European 
enterprises are represented in Shanghai and every boat adds to 
its foreign population. Would that we could say the same’ of 
the Church’s interests. Not that much has not already been 
accomplished, not that much is not being done; but vastly more 
could be done, and this is the hour, as everybody who is watch- 
ing China knows full well.” 

It is the hour and Maryknoll has shown the way. We can, 
if we will, send missionaries there who, through the Spirit by 
Whom they work, will renew the face of the earth. 

It would be impossible here to enumerate the unanswer- 
able arguments presented in this book showing that the people 
of China are ripe for the harvest. The success of the Catholic 
Mission proves it. The work of the Protestant missionary, 
while it has often improved social conditions, has scandalized 
the Chinese by its evident disruption and self-contradictions. 
They seek the one Voice that will carry with it the sure accents 
of divine Truth. The standards of morality among them are 
. high, and that is ever a sign that the ground is fit for Catholic 
planting. They suffer from gross injustice, from pitiable want, 
from the degrading conditions imposed by those who have no 
great concern for either their bodies or their souls. Father 
Waish tells that recently a large number of lepers were put to 
death by fire in order to be rid of them. 

The Catholic missionary who goes there consecrated to 
nothing but their service, with no wife nor children nor family 
ties, who has made himself a perfect sacrifice for them—can- 
not but succeed. We believe there is enough good in human 
nature to permit it to correspond to this proffered grace of God. 
The Catholic faith our missionaries will preach will lift them 
out of deadly paganism to the light and the life of Christian 
hope and Christian love. It will make them children of the 
eternal Kingdom of God, and their on one of the —— 
progressive nations of the world. 
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We hear too often that they ought to be left undisturbed. 
That is the word of those who, at home, complacently look 
upon evil conditions and refuse to bear a brother’s burden. 
We hear that there is missionary work enough to do at home 
and we should do that first. Those who so speak rarely make 
sacrifices for missions either at home or abroad. To love our 
brother abroad is no indication that we do not love our brother 
at home. The spirit of Christ is one and all embracing. And 
it is singularly true that foreign mission work does react on 
those at home. It strengthens and invigorates and extends the 
very spirit of which it is begotten. 

Maryknoll will give increase to the strength of the Church 
abroad and to the strength of the Church at home. Her mis- 
sionary will carry the truth of Jesus Christ, preserved in all 
its perfection by the Church, to those who sit in what is worse 
than darkness. Through him will they be redeemed. And the 
glory of that triumph will be reflected back not only upon the 
country of Maryknoll but upon all the countries of the world. 
It will cheer and inspire Catholic people everywhere to ap- 
preciate more fully and extend more zealously the priceless in- 
heritance of the Faith confessed by the Saints of God. 

Furthermore the missionary of Maryknoll will bear a mes- 
sage of political liberty which he will preach not as a matter of 
politics but of fundamental justice and right. Next door to 
China is Japan, persecuting the Church. That the missionary 
to China can help its people to found their new Republic on en- 
during principles, is due in part to the living example given 
by the country to which the soil of Maryknoll belongs. He 
can be free from the national prejudices that sometimes mark 
the missionaries to the Orient. He has no part in extending 
American prestige or American power. He comes with no new 
‘message from the ancient Faith. His standards, his preaching, 
his very accents are those of the saints who have preached the 
Faith from St. Paul to St. Francis Xavier. He knows it was 
‘that one unchangeable Faith that made nations and.must re- 
-make them now if they are to live. He has seen America in-her 
constitution grant liberty and justice to all: and manifest the 
meaning of democracy to the world.. The new. nations of the 
world are looking to her. Therefore does the Apostolic Dele- 
gate express the hope, in the preface to this book, “ that,thou- 
sands of American Catholics through these pages, will be 
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brought to a fuller realization of the share which the Catholic 
body in this great Republic is so evidently called by Divine 
Providence to take in the evangelization of the heathen world.” 

With love for every country and with invidious distinctions 
towards none, the missionary leaving his beloved Maryknoll 
for the Far East, may, even as did its founder, carry with him 
the picture of home—and let that tender spot of his native 
land have its share in sustaining him and guiding him in his 
supernatural labors. Maryknoll—its consecrated name, its 
sacred soil, its hills, its star-crowded sky, its chapel, we well 
know that these will dwell with the msisionary afar who has 
gone out from her. 


Dreams of these haunted his full heart; 
Their love inspired his songs and prayers 
Bidding him play his part. 
American Catholics must realize that the soil and the work of 
Maryknoll is theirs: that the men who go out from it are theirs: 
that the inspiration, the glory and the responsibility of the work 
are theirs. 

They must rouse their souls to a living, personal interest 
and sacrifice. The hour for increased Catholic opportunity has 
struck. The needy of the nations cry out to us. It is our work 
—not simply to read about, not simply to contribute a pittance 
towards—but a work that demands full generous sacrifice: the 
contribution of money: the offering of prayers, and, if we be so 
‘blessed, of our sons and our daughters. The old Faith is 
still the redemption of the world. No power can alter it. No 
‘power can bring achievement without cost nor victory without 
sacrifice. We may rejoice at our country’s growth and her 
good fame and her prestige. We may rejoice and be grateful 
because of the increase and prosperity of the Catholic Church in 
our own land. But while we rejoice, the corresponding truth 
looms large, the sense of responsibility grows almost fearful. 
Are we prepared to fulfill the spiritual mission for which 
God had opened to us the opportunity ? That question the 
‘present generation of Catholics must answer. It will need 
the sacrifice to God, to Christ; and to His Church, of all that we 
possess. China will tell us in part the answer; and she will 
know because of those who from Maryknoll have traversed the 
paarage from the Western to the Eastern world. 


















LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
BY HENRY E. 0’KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


=) T was the glory of Salvini’s Othello to interpret 
mi, those finely modulated shades of Shakespeare’s 
genius which are missed by mediocre perfor- 
mers. The revelation of Desdemona’s seeming 
infidelity overwhelms the Moor of Venice with 
shattering despair. He is bent on her murder. He will not 
spill her blood, for that would leave a scar on her skin whiter 
than snow and smoother than monumental alabaster. The 
light of the candle shines on his victim sleeping in her bed- 
chamber in the castle. At the vision of her excelling beauty 
he cries out in a paroxysm of grief: “It is the cause, it is the 
cause, my soul.” 

This would mean that Othello, if he were to reason it out 
with a mind not crushed by his towering jealousy, would say 
to the chaste stars that he and Desdemona are as nothing 
in the light of the flaming fixity of the moral law. The con- 
straining subtlety of his conscience compels him to reiterate the 
eternal character of the ordinance. The euphony of the Italian 
language and the richness of Salvini’s voice, lent music to the 
melancholy of his cry: . “It is the cause.” 

It is the cause then or the authentic law as strong as granite 
in the eternal hills, which is the subject of our story. Upon 
that law dependeth the constancy of love, the Sacramental. 
aspect of marriage and the erotic viciousness of divorce. 

When Othello asserts that he knows not where there is the 
Promethean heat to relume the light or to give the vital growth 
to the plucked rose, it is but another fashion of declaring that 
Desdemona, by the violation of her vow, has upset a fixed 
principle for the right ordering of a fierce and alluring instinct. 
The Greek fatalists, as evidenced in their tragedies, saw the 
iron rigidity of that law even when they had nothing to soften 
or coérdinate the wayward impulses of the passion itself. Mat- 
thew Arnold wrote a metrical translation of a choral ode of 
Sophocles which depicts this established ordinance which is 
begot not of man but of the gods. The minute before Othello 
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smothers Desdemona to death, he kisses her on the lips, utter- 
ing with pathos the inexorable and everlasting nature of the 
covenant in the sublime verse: 


Oh, balmy breath, that doth almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword. 


When King David, in his outburst of affliction, prays God 
to blot out his iniquity, he seems to put in abeyance not only 
the horrors of the ravishment of the woman, and the-conse- 
quent disgrace of. her spouse but also the loss of Absalom’s 
filial love, the revolt of his soldiers and the disruption of his 
kingdom. For the moment the dominance of his penitential 
spirit is centred in the sorrow, that his fall has struck at the 
divinity of the moral law, which is an adumbration of the sub- 
stance of the Divine Being in history and in life. The interior 
genius of the Hebrew language makes such a translation im- 
possible but the verse of the sacred pslam, even in English, 
reads: “To Thee only have I sinned and have done evil be- 
fore Thee, that Thou mayest be justified in Thy words.” 

It is the cause then, it is the steel-clad impregnability of 
a divine convention. It is as hard as flint in its application 
when viewed only with the eyes of unaided nature, but it is soft 
and yielding as moss in golden and verdant valleys, when be- 
held under sacramental light. The supernatural interpretation 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony signifies that that which is 
lacking in nature, is by a gracious participation in the divine, 
supplied to lover and beloved. It is a moral strength which of 
themselves they could not possess. 

Theories of moral conduct built on self-perfectionism, 
that is, that love can morally support itself, have proved ere 
now to be futile. This is the reason for the structure of the 
sacramental system, which secures the fidelity of the marital 
estate and makes of divorce a mode of action applicable only 
for a department of the Zoo. Is it not noticeable, that when 
the professor of free love falls in love he seals it with a per- 
sonal, if not a public vow? 

It was in a picturesque region of our country and in a 
not far distant time that there bloomed a fair woman, who was 
flattered to the top of her bent by the appreciation of an Austra- 
lian merchant of ample wealth. Both beauty and beast were 
married personages, each with children, The poetic figure is: 
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mixed because of confusion in locating, even in the final scene, _ 
which is the beauty and which the beast. Gradually there 
were endearing palliations termed elective affinity, soul-mates, 
psychical intuition and other things. But the attentions of our 
hero and heroine ripened and ripened to corruption like 
tainted fruit that falls from the tree. Their moral recklessness 
was compared to the crystalline ingenuousness of Dante’s high 
and hopeless love. It was perilous imaginative adolescence in 
distinction to the rugged reality of fact. Reason fleet footed 
fled, and truth with winged flight flew over the hills and far 
away. Passion came out of the palace of the Furies and 
riotously ruled. In the lawlessness of such a moral tumult the 
State provided a livelihood for a corps of lawyers by legally in- 
terpreting the mad delirium of lechery as the exalted sentiment 
of love. The Court then became the fertile mother and polite 
patroness of a tragic horror which increased in volume with the 
process of the years. Who can measure the width of de- 
moralization brought to women and children in the disrupted 
homes of divorced parents? 

Our beautiful heroine was divorced from her husband 
and two children to marry her rich paramour, who in turn was 
divorced from his wife and two children, to marry her. Some 
relic of the parental instinct remained when each asked for one 
child. This made the moral dissolution for the children more 
complete, for there lived one child of each parent in each house. 
The abnormality of the relationship of each parent necessarily 
reacted on the character of each child. Moreover, the diversity 
of religious belief deepened the ill-adjustment, for among the 
four parents, one was Episcopalian, the second Baptist, the 
other Catholic and the last in a religious sense nothing at all. 
In the Greek tragedies and the bloody dramas of Shakespeare, 
the innocent often bear the stripes of the malefactors. The 
blameless live to wince under the keen edge of infamy, be- 
queathed to them by the divorced and guilty dead. 

But illicit love cannot possess forever the serenity of the 
genial landscape. Hamlet in his sublime fury rushes at his 
incestuous mother, but the filial instinct holds him, when he 
realizes that she is already punished. She shall have no peace 
since her infatuation for the King is a passion which grows 
by what it feeds on. Shakespeare sees the canker in our nature. 
Hamlet cleaves his mother’s heart in twain, with the state- 
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ment: “Rebellious hell can’st mutine in a matron’s 
bones.” 

Ta revert to our domestic tragedy enacted not in Den- 
mark or Venice or Florence, but under our own eyes—a 
tragedy which is an expression of a moral laxity, that even 
Tolstoy thought was making for our national enfeeblement— 
it was consummated for all in profound woe. The wealthy 
lover shot his second wife, believing her to have shown favor to 
his chauffeur. The chauffeur eager to shield the woman in the 
scrimmage was also shot. They lay prostrate on the path of 
the rose garden. The assassin glared at them as did Lanciotto 
at Paolo and Francesca da Rimini. He reloaded his revolver, 
put its point to his head, fired and fell dead. The chauffeur 
lived to tender the ignominy of his ill-repute to his wife and 
children. The beautiful woman died in lingering agony.’ As 
the priest bent over her, for she was a Catholic, the surging tide 
of conscience came to the top and she openly confessed her re- 
morse. Likewise the primal instinct of maternity asserted 
itself, like good blood in reaction, and she implored the sight 
of the one child she had not seen for some years. 

The game was not worth the candle. The desolation con- 
sequent upon this inordinate emotion was the evidence that it 
was awry and out of joint with the purpose of the Divine Will. 
Its roots did not strike into the world of the invisible and the 
real. It was not that sacramental love which is paradoxically 
deepened by misfortune, perfected in restraint and crowned in 
death. 

While Othello believes Desdemona to be inconstant in 
wedlock and false as water to him, by loving Cassio, all his 
frame shakes with his sobbing, yet he comforts himself with 
the creed that she must be destroyed to conserve the design and 
economy of the moral decree. Shakespeare’s one line uttered 
by Salvini, with majestic grief, is simply this: 


Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 


This living law of morality, even in the splendor of height- 
ened passion, is shown again in Browning’s stupendous tragedy 
—The Ring and the Book. Caponsacchi’s half earthly, half 
spiritual fervor for Pompilia is safeguarded not only by. the 
conventional law of Florence but by the gentle though author- 
itative rebuke of Rome. Even with the highest mystics the 
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criminal conceits of passion must be balanced by the external 
norm of spiritual authority. The scamp Guido, the chaste 
Pompilia’s husband, dragged her from under her bed, where 
she hid, and stabbed her twenty-two times. Yet when sen- 
tenced to death by Innocent XII. refers to the fact, though 
execrable as he is, that he has a wife and his appeal becomes: 


Christ! Maria! God! 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 


Chesterton thinks this is a splendid acknowledgment of an 
ancestral tradition, an ineradicable bond, in spite of dire in- 
compatibility between man and wife. 

Some regard George Bernard Shaw, the satirist, as a 
moralist. How so elusive and iconoclastic a personality could 
be considered such, is beside the point of our discussion. If 
there is any sincere purpose in the play of Candida it would be 
something like this. Humanity is beguiled by the glamour of 
romance, which will make the lover behold Helen’s beauty 
even in a brow of Egypt. To disabuse lovers of this lack of 
mental equilibrium, which the pure pagan Plato called insania 
furor, Shaw would turn an ancient ordinance upside down. 
So in his Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant the cart often comes in 
before the horse, the mousetrap runs after the mouse and some 
of the puppets stand on their heads and try to place their feet 
in the stars. 

However, Candida recovers herself in time to observe the 
absurd kink in her love-affair, with the poet who temporarily 
gratifies her esthetic and romantic sense. She returns to her 
uninteresting husband whom she needs and by the law who 
needs her. Alas! the amorous poet being a poet does not turn 
a summersault from his frenzied heights to land on the rock of 
propriety and common sense. Nevertheless, he leaves Candida 
trusting that his love, like Dante’s and Petrarch’s, will be con- 
summated somewhere in the skies. Shaw’s cynicism is patent, 
but we are not so much concerned about it as we are at the 
phenomenon of his presuming upon the existence of a law, as 
old as civilization, always consistent in its operation and in-— 
dependent of the individual lover and beloved. That Shaw 
should construct a play in keeping with the issue of this law is 
an astonishing situation for this apostle of moral confusion. 











AN UNCANONIZED SAINT. 


BY MARY FOSTER. 


IX. 


On the contrary, he put off beginning. It was 
a subject which repelled him, and he felt none 
of the eagerness which usually filled him when 
he began a new work. He stretched the canvas, 
and | then, to avoid questions from his friends, he left town for a 
few days. When he returned he resolved to set to work at 
once. He spent some days and many hours of the night in 
thinking out his composition, and he concluded that he would 
paint both figures without models. 

Once he had begun he worked diligently, enjoying his 
creation of a beautiful woman. He made the little one laugh 
up into his mother’s face with his arms outstretched. One 
plump baby leg was free from the soft drapery which fell 
lightly over the small figure, and the blue child eyes laughed as 
much as the tender parted lips. The mother bent smilingly 
over the humble cradle, her dark unbound hair hanging down 
her back behind her be-ringed ears. Mark knew that it was 
good, and already he looked to the praise and admiration his 
picture would receive. Certainly, he thought, there was no sub- 
ject he could not handle, and he felt a proud consciousness of 
his own powers as the picture grew under his skillful touch. 
And as his interest in his work grew, he shut himself entirely 
away from his friends, spending every available hour of the 
lengthening days at his easel, until he became pale and wan 
from the confinement. 

Bland’s father had died in March, and shortly after the 
young man had sold the property, feeling that, rather than 
be burdened with a place he did not care about, he would 
travel or perhaps have rooms in town where he might work 
more seriously at literature, in which he had dabbled from time 
to time. 

In late May he found his way to London, uncertain about 
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his future, and uncertain even about his own wishes. He 
hunted up a favorite aunt who had a pleasant flat in Knights- 
bridge, and then bethought himself of Standish. Mark, in his 
halo of fame, had left his old friend behind him, and Tony felt 
a hesitation in seeking the fashionable studio. However, he 
chose an early hour one morning and betook himself to the 
artist’s abode. He was shown into a small untidy room which 
still bore traces of some festive scene. Tony sighed, without 
knowing why. There was certainly nothing to deplore in the 
fact that Standish was enjoying the society of his friends. But 
Tony felt. very out of it. 

“ How are you old chap?” cried the artist rather boister- 
ously as he entered the room, and he laid his hand upon Bland’s 
shoulder. 

Tony greeted him warmly, and both struggled to get back 
to the old intimate footing, but the younger man noticed that 
his friend was changed. His manner was noisy rather than 
cordial, and he at once plunged into descriptions of his life and 
acquaintances, speaking with evident self-complacency. 

When Tony asked to see the studio Mark assented rather 
unwillingly. “The fact is, I’ve not too much time,” he added. 
“I’m due.at a big lunch at 1:30 for which, of course, I have to 
change. After, we are all going to the Christian Science lecture 
at the Queen’s Hall.” 

‘“ A detestable science,” Tony remarked. 

“Qh, well ”—Standish shrugged his shoulders—“I see 
no harm in it, though I dare say it is unmitigated humbug. 
| §till, it always amuses me to see how much people will swal- 
low.” 

He opened the studio door as he spoke. Bland looked 
round with interest at the laden easels. Certainly Mark was 
snugly perched «a the top of the tree. 

“ Who is that lovely young woman with her baby?” Tony 
asked standing before the picture which first caught his eye. 
Then as he looked closer, he uttered an.exclamation. “ Why 
I know that face quite well! What a memory you have 
Standish, to be able to paint your little Sienese model by heart 
after so long! Only you have not done her justice, there is a 
lack of purity there that the original possesses, and you have 
introduced a worldly hardness into that face, such as never 
appeared in that of little Caterina.” 
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Mark frowned. Criticism had not dealt so harshly with 
him for months. “It is not the Sienese girl,” he replied 
roughly, “nor do I see the least resemblance to her in that. 
Of course if you want to carp, you will find plenty of faults in 
all my paintings I daresay. But I’ve worked pretty hard since 
we last met, so you must be prepared to find a difference in my 
style. Naturally, I’ve developed in every way, and these paint- 
ings require far more study than the old daubs I did when we 
were in Italy.” 

“You have done a good deal,” answered Tony, quietly 
looking round him, “ and most of your pictures are sold, I sup- 
pose. A neighbor of ours at home bought one. I saw it some 
months ago. I—I liked it after I had looked at it for a bit. - It 
grew upon me.” 

“ Really, Tony, you’ve grown mighty particular,” his friend 
retorted huffily, and he began to cover the large picture. 

“Don’t cover it yet,” Bland begged. “I want to look at it 
again. Who is the mother?” 

“You don’t seem to admire it very much,” the painter said 
in injured tones. “ However,” he relented, “as its history is 
rather interesting, “I’ll tell it to you.” And he related the story 
of the wager between young White and the elderly man with 
eye-glasses. 

“TI have since discovered,” he added with much satis- 
faction, “that the old chap was A. F. Triton, R.A. So my dear 
fellow, this means a good lot to me. Triton has promised to 
buy the picture if he wins his bet, and I'll have his interest. 
Also, it will naturally be talked about, as all my friends are 
interested in the affair.” 

Tony had been gazing steadily at the picture while his 
friend spoke. “There is some awfully good work in it,” he 
said slowly. “Your draperies are lovely, and I can’t think 
where you get your coloring. The attitude of the bending 
mother is beautiful, also the little baby limbs. But the faces— 
no, Mark. I don’t think you will succeed. There is nothing of 
the divine there. White is perfectly right. One requires to 
have a sense of the religious to paint the divine.” 

“ Well really, I never asked your opinion,” cried Standish 
angrily. ‘ What.do you know about it? You seem to be able 
to do nothing but find fault.” 

“TI don’t want you to be disappointed,” Tony replied 
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quietly. “I see you have set your heart on this being a suc- 
cess.” j 
“Of course I have. And it shall be a success. I tell you 
it means a lot to my career. Besides, I should be a laughing- 
stock to my friends if I do not do what I said I could.” 

“ Ah, that’s just it.” Tony nodded his head sagaciously. 
Mark covered up the picture. 

“I must say I think you’re rather a beast,” he observed. 
“You always were a croaker, and now you haven’t even got 
the decency to wish a fellow luck.” 

“I do, I do indeed,” Bland replied earnestly. “Only you 
always let me speak my mind, and you used to think me a 
pretty good critic, you know.” 

“ People seem to be rather pleased with my present style,” 
Standish answered indifferently. “At all events, my pictures 
sell.” He glanced at his watch, and Tony took the hint. 

“Well I must be jogging off,” he said good humoredly. 
“You might look me up. My old hotel, you know. I’ve sold 
the place now the poor old governor’s departed. I’ve no ties, 
and dislike the neighborhood. I expect I shall be in town for 
a bit, until I make up my mind what to do.” 

“TI envy you your free life,” Standish said. “I am quite 
tired out after all these months of industry. However when 
my picture’s done, I'll slack off a bit and take things easy.” 

“You ought to,” Bland returned abruptly. “ You are thin, 
and don’t look well, and your hands are hot and jumpy.” 

The artist laughed as he closed the door upon his friend. 


X. 


Tony lounged in his aunt’s drawing-room. That lady sat 
opposite him, erect in her stiff-backed chair; her white hair, set 
off by the dark background of a curtain, threw into relief her 
handsome, strongly marked features. Her keen old eyes re- 
garded her nephew searchingly, and when she spoke, her voice 
was gruff and rather hoarse, and her manner was abrupt and 
severe. 

“ Well,” she began, “so you’ve sold that dreadful hole of 
a place my poor brother bought. Now what are you going to 
do?” 

Tony raised his mild blue eyes. “I really don’t know,” 
he replied indolently. 
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“ Tony, you're insufferable sometimes,” Mrs. Langford re- 
torted. “Because you have the curse of a comfortable in- 
come is no reason why you should lead the aimless life you do. 
What a veritable infliction money is when it brings no respon- 
sibility. Why don’t you marry?” she added abruptly. 

_ Bland smiled. “Would that give me something to do?” 
he inquired. 

“It would give you an interest in someone else besides 
yourself,” his aunt replied severely. 

The young man flushed a little. 

“That’s quite true,” he said frankly. “I don’t suppose I 
do take interest in many people. I know I’m a lazy dog. Still, 
I haven’t had much opportunity for doing anything lately, you 
must admit. We lived a very retired life, the poor old governor 
and I.” 

Mrs. Langford took her nephew’s hand and spread out the 
long tapering fingers. 

_ “And you always say that you have no talents to work, 
you with these artistic fingers! Why don’t you paint?” 

“Because I’ve enough artistic perception to know that I 
can’t,” he answered rather sadly. “ And I’m too fond of beauty 
fo produce the daubs which are all I am capable of.” 

* You could write.” 


i “ Perhaps,” he admitted, “ I have tried.” 


“Then continue,” his aunt made answer, and she dropped 
his hand. “Goodness knows you do not come of a family of 
fools. You must have some brains. Where are you going to 
live?” 

“T really don’t know,” Bland replied, idly. 

“Tony, you're irritating,” the old lady called out sharply. 
“You're utterly indolent and indifferent. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

Tony laughed. “I’m awfully sorry,” he said, rousing him- 
self, for he was very fond of his aunt. “The fact is,” he con- 
tinued more seriously, “I’m rather concerned just now over 
my old friend.” 

“ Ah, the artist.” 

“Exactly. I have often spoken to you of him, and you 
must have heard bis name scores of times about town.” 

“Who hasn’t?” the old lady asked rather scornfully. 

“Poor Standish! ” 
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“ Why poor?” inquired Mrs. Langford coldly. “He is not 
poor in friends, it seems. I have not met him, but I fancy I 
am only one of the unfashionable few who have not.” 

“T want to talk to you about him,” the young man said 
rather eagerly, “I am not quite happy about him.” His aunt 
snorted. “He is a poor unbeliever like myself,” he added. 

“Oh quite. Only he is worse than you, for I hear that he 
is one of those who scoffs at God and at religion.” The old 
lady pursed up her lips. She herself was an intensely devout 
Catholic. 

Tony paused a minute. Then he plunged into the story 
of the wager for which Standish had painted his sacred picture. 
Mrs. Langford listened in complete silence, apparently un- 
sympathetically, but Tony knew that under her undemonstra- 
tive manner his aunt was the kindest of women. 

“ Now I hear that the picture is a failure,” Tony finished 
up. “ White won his bet, and Mark’s acquaintances are laugh- 
ing at him for his boasting.” 

“ What else could you expect?” inquired Mrs. Langford. 
“T rather suspect your friend has the gift of faith, and is fight- 
ing it. He has, no doubt, had some story?” she added keenly. 

Tony hesitated. “None that he has ever told me,” he re- 
plied evasively. 

“ Still there is one,” his aunt insisted. 

They sat in silence for some minutes, Tony swinging his 
cap absently, between his knees, the old lady looking very for- 
midable as she reflected. Bland got up to take his leave. 

“I might bring him to call,” he suggested. “Or you might 
like to see his pictures—some day? ” 

Mrs. Langford glanced at him sharply. “I might—some 
day,” she replied ungraciously. i 

Tony went straight off to his friend’s studio. 

“TI had rather you had not come,” Standish said rather 
querulously as Tony appeared. “I don’t feel particularly 
good company, and there are no new sketches to show you.” 

“ Well I didn’t come to see sketches,” Tony replied genially. 
“TI say, old fellow,” he went on plunging at once into his sub- 
ject, “I’m awfully sorry about your failure—” 

Mark looked at him very keenly. “Well, you were right,” 
he said slowly. 

“You can’t do it, Mark. You can’t touch things divine any 
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more than those friends of yours could appreciate a truly 
sacred subject. Though they are laughing at you now, they are 
just as ignorant on such matters as you are.” 

“It’s not ignorance,” Standish retorted impatiently. “ Be- 
cause one is not swallowed up in the mire of superstition, is it 
impossible to depict God? Bah! it would be the same if I 
painted Buddha—the Buddhists wouldn’t be satisfied.” 

“No, it is not the same.” Tony shook his head. “ White 
was perfectly right, free-thinker as he is. There’s something 
in it, Mark, which we can’t understand.” 

Standish did not reply. He walked over to his portfolio 
and from habit began turning over a few water colors, glanc- 
ing at them carelessly. 

“It’s good of you to have come,” he said presently. “ Not 
many have been near me since—since I gave the tea and 
showed off the picture.” He spoke bitterly and turned over the 
loose sheets more swiftly. 

“Well old boy, you'll see plenty of me for I’m a fixture in 
town for the present,” Tony responded, changing his plans 
that moment, and mentally postponing a long visit to York- 
shire which fell due the following week. “I'd like you to 
know my aunt, she’s a good sort. You might come and call 
some day, and I know she wants to see your pictures,” he 


’ added unblushingly. 


Standish nodded without speaking. He felt very low. 
After one has been petted and flattered it is not pleasant 
to be laughed at nor is it agreeable to discover one’s fair- 
weather friends. 

“TI haven’t got much reputation now,” he said ruefully 
after a moment. “People didn’t really like my pictures. Now 
they are beginning to find fault with them and I have a lot on — 
my hands and none at the exhibitions.” 

“A reputation’s very difficult to keep up,” Tony replied 
cheerfully. “You should be glad not to have one. It is so much 
easier when people don’t expect anything of you. But I expect 
more from you than the productions of the past year or so.” 


XI. 


During the month he remained in London, Mark did no 
work. He felt he could not paint, and the idea distressed him. 
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As he knew that the pictures his fashionable friends had ad- 
mired were not good, he refused to show them to any chance 
visitor who came to his studio. Only somehow Tony’s aunt 
saw them all, saw also the sketches Mark had made in Italy, 
and the studies of Caterina. In a strange fashion she had taken 
a fancy to the artist, and just as strangely her peremptory and 
imperious manner pleased him. In short, they made great 
friends. There were points they discussed together upon which 
they would never agree, but Mark always felt after he had 
argued his very best, that he had never convinced her. 

Often from habit, he gave utterance, in the course of con- 
versation to scoffing remarks about religion, forgetting how 
dear it was to her. But she, in spite of her fiery temperament, 
never checked him, save by a glance. The fact that she prac- 
tised her religion so carefully yet never alluded to it made 
him curious, and he wished that she would talk to him about 
this strange belief of hers. It might be interesting, he reflected 
idly, and he would like to know if she, a sensible woman of 
the world, really believed all that simple Caterina held to 
be such sacred articles of her Faith. 

Tony was delighted at the friendship that arose between 
his aunt and his friend. The latter had not been so like his 
old self for many a month, and he noticed that the fashionable 
acquaintances were now but little regretted by the man whose 
work they had once professed to admire. 

In the autumn the friends had some pleasant shooting and 
Mark seemed happier than before, though he was very quiet 
and appeared to be thinking deeply. Then too, and Tony 
greeted this as a hopeful sign, the easel came out once more and 
the gun was often exchanged for the brush. 

“Tony, old boy,” Standish said one day as they lay in the 
heather, their idle guns beside them, “ why don’t you marry?” 

Bland tilted his cap more comfortably over his eyes to 
shield him from the sun, and laughed lazily. 

“So my aunt asks me,” he replied. “ Why should I? Why 
don’t you?” he asked suddenly, just peeping round the corner 
of his cap to see his friend’s face. Then he shut both eyes and 
pulling his cap still further over his face prepared to listen, for 
_he rather fancied that Mark was going to tell him something. 

There was a short silence. The sun was reddening towards 
the west, sending forth its lengthening rays across the heather. 
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The grouse, if they mourned their slain comrades, did so in 
secret for a wonderful silence brooded over the moor. 

“Why don’t I marry?” Mark repeated. He paused again 
but Tony lay motionless, his face invisible in his tweed cap. 

And then Mark told the story of his love from the very 
hour he had idly entered the little church of Santa Caterina 
to the day of the parting outside the city walls. He spoke 
quietly, but all the bitterness of the past eighteen months was 
in his voice. 

“ She loved her God and her religion better than she loved 
me,” he finished up slowly. 

There was another silence. A soft breeze played along 
the moor and a pink transparent haze had crept up as the sun 
grew lower. 

“Poor Mark, poor old fellow!” Tony murmured and he 
rose slowly to a sitting position and reached for his gun, his 
broad back turned to his friend until he heard a stir behind him 
as Mark, too, rose to his feet. 

“We're getting confoundedly lazy,” the! ‘latter observed 
as he swung the game bag over his shoulder. “* What a limp bag 
we've got to show for a day’s work!” 

During the rest of the autumn and the following winter, it 
was Bland who worked. He possessed an undoubted literary 
gift, and with an energy he had never before displayed he set 
to work to cultivate his talent, finally producing a drama which 
excited attention in high circles. The two friends had rooms 
close to each other, and generally worked together, Tony occu- 
pying a corner of the studio and littering a table with his 
untidy manuscripts. Occasionally he would read aloud a 
passage and call for a:criticism, or Mark would bid him leave 
his writing and give an opinion on some:study or sketch. 

“Bland come and look at this,” Standish called out one 
day rather eagerly. “Tell me what fancy it represents.” 

Tony finished the sentence he was writing and came over 
to the easel. 

“It is pretty,” he said presently, “ and far more sympa- 
thetic than your things generally are. You have got the attitude 
of despondency in that woman’s figure.” He paused a moment 
then added dreamily: “It looks to me like a woman in great 


sorrow, in despair, one who has no hope either in a this world o or 
in the next.” : 
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The painter drew impatient fingers through his hair. “And 
I meant it to be the Mother of Dolors! ” he groaned. 

“ Mark, old fellow; you can’t do it;” Tony said gravely, lay- 
ing a hand upon his friend’s shoulder. “ You must believe to 
paint that.” : 

“ There is something strange in it,” Mark muttered. “ And 
I do not like to be defeated by anything.” 

“We can’t understand it,” added Tony. 

“TI can’t see why we shouldn’t as well as these church- 
goers,” Mark burst out suddenly, quite fiercely. He took a turn 
up and down the room. 

“T must get away,” he said presently. “I can’t stand Lon- 
don any more. I feel confoundedly restless, I can’t work and I 
seem to want to go abroad. Ever since Christmas I’ve had such 
queer sensations. I can’t sleep at night for them. Have you 
ever felt that you were being dragged to go somewhere or do 
something against your will? These are my feelings at present, 
and they’re not particularly agreeable, so I think I'd better have 
a change.” 

Bland looked thoughtful. “I expect you had,” he an- 
swered. “ You haven’t been away for ages and working when 
one’s soul isn’t in it is an uphill task. Go for a jaunt abroad. 
You'll come back with no end of fresh ideas.” 

“ Alone, Tony?” ne 

“ Oh, I'll come with you, if you like,” Bland rejoined good- 
naturedly. “I daresay I’d have gone abroad anyhow this 
spring, to collect material. One’s ideas get dried up in 
London.” 

“And yours are?” inquired Mark indicating the closely 
written sheets which lay before his friend. 

“ Not at present,” laughed the writer, taking up a discarded 
sheet and pitching it on the floor. “But let us go abroad, it 
would be huge fun,” he added with boyish excitement. ; 

Mark smiled slightly. 

“Oh, you fossil!” cried Tony with a gay laugh. “ When 
shall we start; tomorrow?” 

“Tony you're a baby, a real baby; but rather a jolly one. 
No, we won’t start tomorrow, but let us get off early next week.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Rew Books. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN REDMOND. By Warre B. Wells. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

It would seem somewhat early to attempt any permanent esti- 
mate of the efforts of John Redmond for Ireland. Changes there 
have been too great and radical to allow any thumb rule measure- 
ment of a life so intimately bound up with Irish affairs. Yet, in a 
great degree, Redmond’s death was not merely personal. It 
marked the passing of a epoch in Irish history, the closing of a 
long and interesting chapter of English and Irish relations, and 
as such can serve to delineate, if not evaluate, the changes that oc- 
curred during that period. 

In this respect, the present volume is helpful. It outlines 
clearly the big movements of a period dominated by the successor 
of Parnell, a clear knowledge‘of which is necessary for a comprehen- 
sive understanding of present conditions and tendencies in Ireland. 
With great restraint and fairness of judgment, the author brings 
forward the salient features of the Irish leader’s life, and in doing 
so gives the reader an interesting and fruitful study of modern 
Irish politics. That this is possible is due to the fact that the life of 
Redmond was the embodiment of a great policy, with all his efforts 
spent in attempts at its fulfillment. That policy and its develop- 
ment spell out the political history of Ireland since 1878, and 
consequently a review of the one must include a résume of the 
broad features of the other. 

Redmond was strong in his conviction—an inheritance from 
Parnell, that Ireland’s political, social, economic and religious 
grievances could be cured by reform and constitutional compro- 
mise, rather than by revolution and insurrection. This was the 
actuating principle of Redmond’s life. It brought him what suc- 
cess he attained and was responsible largely for his ultimate 
failure. 

The results that he achieved by the expansion and develop- 
ment of the principles of Parliamentarianism justified his leader- 
ship up to the time of the outbreak of the War. By political means 
he brought England to the point of granting national self-govern- 
ment to Ireland. At the very hour when success should have 
crowned his efforts, Redmond was confronted by the tremendous 
dilemma brought to the fore by the World War. When the choice 
had to be made, imperialist that he was, he preferred to remain 
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loyal to the British Empire, trusting to British honor to do justice 
to the people whose aid he pledged. England, as usual, knew no 
honor and at the end of a fulsome career, the great Parliamen- 
tarian stood discredited in the eyes of a majority of his own 
people. 

This is the great paradox of a life spent in unselfish service. 
Fruitful in many ways, yet ultimately barren, the efforts of Red- 
mond were negatived by the criminal duplicity of England. With 
Redmond as Prime Minister of Ireland, the greatest problem of 
modern times might have been successfully solved—in peace. Now 
no man knows what course events will take. 

Could Redmond have done otherwise? That question is 
placed squarely before the reader in a volume that commends itself 
for its fine sympathy, its broad outlook and keen analysis. Mr. 
Wells has treated a great life in a large way. 


MEMOIR OF KENELM HENRY DIGBY. By Bernard Holland, 

C.V. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00 net. 

Kenelm Digby is a name practically unknown to the present 
generation of Catholic readers. Mr. Holland’s biography will, we 
trust, tempt many of them to study Digby’s noble defence of the 
much maligned Middle Ages. 

Kenelm Digby’s great merit lies in the fact that he defended 
the Catholic Church at a time when Englishmen were most bitter 
and prejudiced in their denunciation of things Catholic and 
medieval. After three centuries of calumny and misrepresenta- 
tion, he was a pioneer in setting up “a strong defence of Catholic 
principles, and a record of innumerable and forgotten good fruits 
of them, supported by solid evidence and by a very good deal of it. 
This work was done with results in-the way of modification of Eng- 
lish opinion and correction of English ignorance upon the sub- 
ject, which has rarely been credited to its almost forgotten author.” 


MYSTICISM TRUE AND FALSE. By Dom S. Louismet, O.S.B. 

New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.80 net. 

This book is the author’s third treatise in a series on mysti- 
cism. The first, a small volume entitled The Mystical Knowledge 
of God, served as prelude to the second on The Mystical Life. In 
these two volumes the reverend author outlined his idea of the 
traditional mysticism of the Christian and Catholic Church as held 
universally down to a few centuries ago. In the present work he 
continues his effort to put his readers in possession of the right 
concept of the mystical life. In order to this he has found it neces- 
sary briefly to differentiate the mystical life from what is non- 
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essential or exceptional to it, namely, the miraculous; then to con- 
trast the genuine mystical life characterized by fervor with the 
state of tepidity; with the spurious forms of mysticism such as 
Jansenism'and Quietism; and with its negation, the state of sin. 
He concludes with chapters on the mystical order of the uni- 
verse, the “ second death ” in the light of mysticism, and the mar- 
riage of the Lamb. The whole is written in very attractive style, 
and should certainly extend to the present generation of Christians 
the correct idea of the mystical life so well understood in former 
ages of the Church, namely, that it is simply and solely a life with 
God through active love. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. An Exposi- 
tion of the Intellectual Basis of the Christian Religion. By 
Rev. T. J. Walshe. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 
Father Walshe has reproduced in English form the classical 

arguments set forth in text-books of Apologetics written chiefly in 

Latin, French and German. He states in his preface that he has 

avoided, as far as.possible, technical nomenclature, so that senior 

students in English Secondary schools could follow readily the 
trend of the discussion. 

Logically the book is divided into two main divisions, Natural 
Religion (Chapters I.-XI.), which treats of the nature and existence 
of God, the origin, endowments and destiny of man, and the 
relations between God and man; and Supernatural Religion (Chap- 
ters XIIL.-XVIII.), which discusses the possibility and necessity of 
revelation, its criteria and phases, faith and reason, the divinity of 
Christ and the divinity of the Christian faith. 

The best part of the volume beyond question is the author’s 
defence of theism, and his clear-cut and comprehensive answers to 
the objections put forth today in the name of Natural Science. The 
chapters on comparative religion and eschatological apologetics 
are too meagre to be of much service. But a text-book cannot be 
expected to treat every question adequately. 


REDMOND’S VINDICATION. By Rev. Robert O’Loughran. Dub- 
lin: The Talbot Press, Ltd. 5 shillings net. 

This is not so much a review of the great Irish leader’s work as 
it is a series of essays on modern Irish conditions. While he is 
a strong champion of Redmond and Redmond’s policy of consti- 
tutional compromise, the author does not confine his efforts to an 
intimate study of Redmond, but rather treats of many phases of 
Irish politics and history which collaterally aid toward an adequate 
appreciation of the Irish leader. 
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Father O’Loughran is most entertaining in his manner of 
presentation and rich in his knowledge of Ireland’s past. He shows 
in a mosttelling way the transitions in the English-Irish rela- 
tions and makes out a strong case for Irish freedom. Yet, his 
indictment of English policy in Ireland does much to weaken any 
vindication of Redmond, whose efforts for Irish independence 
were rendered futile by tuo great confidence in English promises. 

The volume, however, despite its title, is not so much a vin- 
dication of Redmond as it is a vindication of Ireland’s cause. The 
book will do much here in America to enlighten men’s minds 
toward a better understanding of the Irish question and to quicken 
hearts long in sympathy with her ambitions. 








































FERNANDO. By John Ayscough. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons. $1.60. 

Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew gives us here a most charming 
sketch of his youth. He tells of his kinsfolk, his homes in Wales 
and England, his school life, and his journeying to the city of 
peace. His first love of the Church came from his Protestant 
mother who spoke so kindly of the monks of Valley Crucis: “ How 
they served God day and night, and lived only for Him and His 
poor, out of sight of the selfish, greedy world.” Of his mother he 
says again that “if she could not teach me Catholicity, she cer- 
tainly never taught me Protestantism. Her own gentle and sin- 
cere, sweet and lovely religion was like a Catholic lamp, ready 
trimmed and only waiting to be lighted.” 

As a boy he loved to steal into Catholic churches to pray; he 
had a devotion to the souls in purgatory, and a tender love for the 
Mother of God; he read every Catholic book he could find, and his 
firm belief in the Real Presence at last won him to the true fold. 


WITH THE HELP OF GOD AND A FEW MARINES. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A: W. Catlin. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

When the Colonel of the marines who made such splendid 
history at Chateau Thierry narrates the history of their wonderful 
victory, he tells a tale so inspiring as to need no adornment. 

The author first gives a ‘brief summary of the marines’ his- 
tory previous to the present War. He then takes up the story of 
their recent achievements, describes their entry into the trenches 
and their experiences there under the command of General Har- 
bord. . With remarkable vividness he carries’ the reader through 
the action at Chateau Thierry when the marines left their rest 
camp near Montdidier, were packed in motor lorries, and after rid- 
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ing for thirty hours, were rushed up into the front lines to stay 
the fast approaching, victorious Germans. He shows how at 
Belleau the marines with wonderful intrepidity fought the Ger- 
mans to a standstill, broke the backbone of the German resistance 
and hacked their way into Bouresches. He details how, after 
turning the tide that was running high against Paris, the marines 
won great credit in the Franco-American drive on Soissons, and 
upheld the tradition of the marines for personal intrepidity and 
bravery. Besides the story of the work done in France, Colonel 
Catlin, has included in his volume an appendix that contains a let- 
ter written by Major Evans to the Commandant of the Corps, 
wherein he reports officially on the splendid work done by the 
Corps itself and its individual members. 

Colonel Catlin has rendered a distinct service by recording 
for future ages the testimony of an eyewitness to the wonderful 
work of the marines. In its modest statement of fact, it will 
always remain a tribute to those men who, in the darkest hour of 
the War, turned defeat into victory. The book is typical of its 
commander author and his corps—trestrained in language and 
strong in action. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, 
Professor of American History in Yale University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes at $3.50 per 
volume by the set. 


The Boss and the Machine, by Samuel P. Orth. Mr. Orth 
has written an interesting, journalistic chronicle of American 
political organization, which may satisfy the cursory reader, 
who is not attracted by the less sumptuously bound books of 
Bryce, Ostrogorski, the radical Gustavus Meyers, or Professors 
Woodburn, Munroe and Merriam, from whence most of the ma- 
terial has been drawn. While not as detached or authoritatively 
historical in tone as one might wish, the volume offers a good sur- 
vey of our political system. Introductory chapters outline the be- 
ginnings of party life from colonial times until the use of the post- 
Civil War third parties, and the development of the political ma- 
chine from the caucus of Sam Adams until the creation of the 
national representative convention. McMaster is quoted to em- 
phasize the political corruption in the period of the fathers. This 
it is well to enlarge upon, for too many superficial students see cor- 
ruption only as a result of immigration, never realizing what 
adepts the early native politicians were in manipulating elections 
and in manceuvring for spoils. The writer accounts for the cul- 
mination of materialism and of corruption in the decade after the 
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Civil War by pointing out the increase in business, the establish- 
ment of trusts, railroad expansion, depreciated money, the growth 
of fortunes, swollen immigration, and the growth of cities. Busi- 
ness entered politics, for special interests sought legislative favors. 
Parties organized to win regardless of the means employed and 
corruption resulted. In conclusion hope is expressed that a politi- 
cal awakening is coming as indicated by corrupt practices acts, 
the initiative and referendum, civil service reform and extension, 
and experts in governmental affairs. 


The Anti-Slavery Crusade, by Jesse Macy. Professor Macy 
writes in the very spirit of a lineal successor of the fiery anti-slavery 
crusaders. Slavery is not treated as an economic question, as a labor 
problem, but almost solely in its social, moral, and political 
aspects. There is no sympathy expressed for the South, nor is 
there a keen appreciation of its problem, for the writer is too in- 
tense a friend of freedom to gaze in both directions from the Mason 
and Dixon’s line. ‘The volume is charmingly written, replete with 
information, marked by refreshingly new viewpoints, and a sense 
of authority which Professor Macy always inspires, 

An introductory chapter points out the non-sectional opposi- 
tion to slavery as a necessary evil by the statesmen and thinkers 
of the period prior to 1800. Washington, Jefferson and Randolph 
are instanced as examples, as well as the Southern Congressmen 
who voted for the Northwest Ordinance and the abolition of the 
slave-trade. The writer, then, recounts the growth of anti-slavery 
sentiment in the North, the gradual abolition of slaves by Northern 
legislatures, the abolitionist activities of the Quakers, and the 
heroic work of such crusaders as Benjamin Lundy, Lloyd Garri- 
son, James G. Birney, the Grimke sisters, and of the Oberlin Col- 
lege faculty. The thesis is advanced that the year 1831 marks the 
turning point in the slavery question, the North accepting the 
issue and the South commencing to defend rather than apologize 
for their “ peculiar institution.” That year saw the establishment 
of Garrison’s Liberator in Boston, and also the Turner servile re- 
bellion in Virginia. Cotton was becoming king, and slaves were 
rising in value. The new political philosophy of the South was 
made to accord with the industrial interest of the section. Hence- 
forth no Southerner dared lift his voice in opposition. Slavery 
became the dominant political issue, the keynote of American 
polity in that series of events: the personal liberty laws, the 
attempted exclusion of abolitionist literature from the mails and 
abolitionist petitions from reception by Congress, the return of 
fugitive slaves and the “ underground railroad ” method of escape, 
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the annexation of Texas, the war with Mexico, the Wilmot proviso, 
and the Omnibus Bill. _ An interesting chapter is that dealing with 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, its immediate influence at home and abroad, 
and its effect in making its boy-readers Lincoln-voters a few years 
later. Rather little is said regarding the published travels of Olm- 
stead or Helper’s Impending Crisis, which demonstrated the op- 
pressing influence of slave labor upon the non-slave owning, poor- 
whites. Nowhere will one find a better appreciation of Sumner, 
nor in so short a compass as good a consideration of the whole in- 
tricate affair of “ Bleeding Kansas.” The discussion of the Dred 
Scott case seems quite unsatisfactory, Judge Taney’s decision 
being made to appear specious, if not time-saving. For John 
Brown, as one would expect, there is too obvious a sympathy. Mr. 
Macy in a very short space speaks of the disruption of the Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations into slave and free 
sectional divisions, but gives’ no idea as to how the Episcopalian 
or Catholic churches stood on the issue. The reviewer believes 
that there is an opportunity for an historical monograph on the 
attitude of the Catholic Church in North and South toward the 
whole slavery question. 


Spanish Conquerors, by Irving B. Cashman. Dr. Cash- 
man has written well of the Spanish explorers and conquerors, so 
entering into the spirit of fifteenth century Spain, that he is able 
to faithfully appreciate Columbus, Pinzon, Vespucci, Balboa, 
Cortez, Pizarro, and their helping or hindering associates. 
The story is a fascinating one, filled with adventure, danger, 
romance, failure, and miraculous successes, whether it deals 
with the four voyages of Columbus, the exploits of Balboa, or 
the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro. Yet this is due to the skill 
of the writer as much as to his theme, for others more scien- 
tifically accurate have recounted in a lifeless way the discovery and 
conquest of a new world. The Genoese sailor is seen buffeted from 
court to court, until at length Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain fur- 
nish him with a reckless crew and three little caravels, with 
which to test his novel theory that by sailing westward from Palos 
into “the land where the sunsets go,” he would find Cathay 
with its luring wealth of precious metals and Oriental products. A 
landing is made at Guanahani on October 12, 1492. Mass is said 
and a Te Deum recited, for Columbus was as fervently religious 
as he was avaricious for gold or bold in adventure. Cuba and 
Hayti are discovered, an outpost of Spanish civilization is estab- 
lished in the way of a colony at La Navidad. Indians, golden 
sands, tobacco, and parrots are brought back as gifts to the 
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astounded court at Barcelona, where appropriate honors: are 
heaped upon the discoverer. A second voyage in 1495 results in 
the discovery of Porto Rico and Jamaica. A third voyage in 1498 
found Columbus at Paria near the mouth of the Orinoco,. where 
he confided to his journal: “I am convinced that this is the main- 
land, and very large, of which no knowledge has been had until 
now.” Shipped home in fetters, the tired old mariner with his 
brother Bartholomew and his son Ferdinand undertook in 1502 a 
last voyage, skirting along Central America to Panama in a hope- 
less attempt to find a passage to the Indies. Columbus, whom 
everyone had derided save the two monks Marchena and Perez, had 
failed but in his failure lay success. Mr. Cashman rightly allots 
but a paragraph to Amerige Vespucci, the alert Florentine clerk, 
who by publishing his letters under the title Mundus Novus gave 
his name to the new continent. Of Balboa, a lieutenant of Diego 
Columbus in the Antilles, it is related how he wandered with a 
little force from Darien, surmounting every obstacle until he 
arrived at the Pacific on the day of St. Michael in 1513. One 
grieves to learn that Balboa six years later was sent to the gallows 
a victim of intriguing rivals. Cortez next appears on the scene, 
starting from Cuba with a few hundred men to overthrow the Aztec 
empire of Montezuma, and win for his sovereign the land of Mex- 
ico. The account of his exploits and those of Andréas Nino and 
Gonzalez in Nicaragua rival in romantic adventure the legend of 
Amadis, only in turn to be surpassed by the successes of Francisco 
Pizarro over the Incas of Peru. 


The Old Merchant Marine, by Ralph D. Paine. With Mr. 
Paine the reader will wonder in sorrow that, “A people with a 
native genius for seafaring won and held a brilliant supremacy 
through two centuries and then forsook this heritage of 
theirs.” This volume, like that of Winthrop Marvin’s, The 
American Merchant Marine, on which it is largely based, will aid 
in arousing an interest in American shipping, which, let us hope 
through the interest of the present Administration and the 
herculean efforts of the Shipping Board under Mr. Hurley, will 
again compete with foreign merchantmen on each of the seven 
seas. The colonials were vitally interested in their ships from the 
day that Governor Winthrop’s Blessing of the Bay sailed along the 
coast to trade with the Dutch and the West Indies. They were 
famous ship builders, and there were no abler seamen than those 
early New Englanders.. By 1700, a thousand ships were on their 
registry, sailing from Salem, or Newport,.or Nantucket, or Bristol 
with fish, rum, whale-oil, and “ niggers,’ to Africa or into the 
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Baltic or to Cadiz or London, wherever profit might award their 
venture, equally fearless of seas or pirates. Burke's oft-quoted 
eulogy best epitomizes their labors: “ No sea but is vexed by their 
fisheries. No climate that is not a witness to their toils. Neither 
the perseverance of Holland nor the activity of France, not the 
dexterous and firm sagacity of England ever carried this most 
perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has been 
pushed by this recent people—a people who are still, as it were, but 
in the gristle and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.” 
Small wonder that in 1776, Yankee privateers sank English ship- 
ping (but never sank the crew) in the Channel and Irish Sea, and 
embargoed all trade with the English West Indies. Of their sea- 
fights the author writes glowingly. The period after the Revolu- 
tion saw a wonderful development, with Elias Derby of Salem dis- 
patching the first ships to Calcutta and Canton, and his rival 
Jonathan Carnes importing pepper from Sumatra in his own ships 
until he made Salem a world centre for that product, and the sail- 
ing of the New York Empress of China to engage in Oriental traf- 
fic and the cruising of Captain Robery Gray until he discovered the 
Columbia River. The first Congress encouraged domestic ship- 
ping by granting preferential duties and tonnage rebates, so that 
more than eighty-six per cent of our exports and imports were 
carried in American bottoms. Then came an impetus to American 
neutral shipping as a result of the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic wars, a growth which could be checked but not de- 
stroyed by Orders in Council, French Decrees, embargoes or non- 
intercourse acts. This was the era of shipping fortunes, headed by 
that of the eccentric French refugee, Stephen Girard. One is in- 
spired by the thrilling tales of privateering in the War of 1812, 
how Yankee “ sea-robbers ” raided the channel until London paid 
fifty-eight dollars a barrel for flour, and the journals complained 
that: “A horde of American cruisers should be allowed, un- 
resisted and unmolested, to take, burn, or sink our vessels in our 
own inlets and almost in sight of our harbors.” It was then that 
Captain Thomas Boyle of the Baltimore Chasseur with a fine 
Irish sense of humor, sent ashore a proclamation to be posted at 
Lloyds to the effect that Great Britain and Ireland were in a state 
of blockade. 

The epoch after the war was still more wonderful. The 
Black Ball, Red Star and Swallow Tail packet lines monopolized 
the trans-Atlantic business because of their matchless speed 
records. Well may. Americans be proud of those clipper ships, 
and smilingly proud of the spread-eagleism of the roaring forties 
when a shipper like Sampson and Tappan of Salem would wager 
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$50,000 that their clipper Nightingale ‘could out-sail any boat 
afloat, English or even American. Then came the decline, the 
masters might be native-born, but the forecastles were filled with 
Irish, English and Scandinavian seamen, for Americans were look- 
ing toward the western plains rather than out to sea. Then came 
the Cunarders heavily subsidized by the English government. The 
Collins Line temporarily aided by Congress gamely fought for 
supremacy, but Congress failed in interest, and the sail was forced 
to lower before steam-powered mailships. The Civil War with 
its destruction of Northern shipping practically marked the end. 
America, with thousands of miles of coast, was no longer a mari- 
time power; foreign flags floated in her ports. This is the story 
Mr. Paine relates. 


THE THEISTIC SOCIAL IDEAL OR THE DISTRIBUTIVE STATE. 

By Rev. Patrick Casey, M.A. Milwaukee: Diederich-Schaefer 

Co. 60 cents. 

This little book bearing the imprimatur of Archbishop Mess- 
mer, attempts to set forth briefly'an ideal of distribution which 
would offset the demands of Bolshevism and other forms © radi- 
calism. This is to be brought about by the “ distributive state,” 
which. is defined as follows: “When society is so economically 
adjusted ‘that at least the majority of the citizens of any given 
community, possess individuality and exercise control severally, 
over a ‘ useful ’ and adequate amount of ‘ the means of production,’ 
so that the whole community bears the stamp of the diffusion of 
wealth.” By the term “useful” and adequate amount of “ the 
means of production” is meant “such a sufficiency of the said 
means, as will, by reason of their productive capacity, guarantee 
an individual, his wife and family, a decent livelihood, plus a sur- 
plus to tide the family over financial panics and industrial crises.” 

The author bases his exposition of the distributive state prin- 
cipally upon the works of Dr. John A. Ryan and the encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII. He does not mince words in condemning the present 
distribution of wealth. The present concentration of wealth is con- 
demned unsparingly, because it is concentrated in the hands of a 
few. The purpose is the “diffusion of ownership into many 
hands.” To reform society into the distributive state the author 
suggests two ways: first, by purchase, and second, by legislation. 
The first he condemns. “ This course,” he says, “ only makes the 
capitalist wealthier.” By legislation it is proposed to accomplish 
the desired results by the following means: 

“ First, to intrench by legislation the man of small property 
in his property rights. Second, to put a premium on small sav- 
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ings. Third, to completely alter the methods governing the flota- 
tion of new companies. Fourth, to modify by legal restrictions the 
abuses in the now existing companies.” The book is a stimulating, 
suggestive statement of well known evils, 


VICTORY OVER BLINDNESS. By Sir Arthur Pearson. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

It is, of course, matter of common knowledge that the blind- 
ness which overtook Sir Arthur Pearson, a few years since, 
checked his many activities only to inspire one nobler than any he 
relinquished—the founding of St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors that under his care they might “learn to be 
blind,” as he had done. The history of the undertaking, and its 
fruits, is now told in this book, whose seemingly audacious title 
is in reality merely embodied fact—fact, however, of as absorbing 
interest as any romance ever penned. We are told that with 
almost no exceptions all the British soldiers and sailors who were 
blinded in the War came to St. Dunstan’s; and we read with ever- 
increasing wonder and admiration of the wide scope of their edu- 
cation there, dormant abilities and instincts called into energetic 
life, providing the learners with not only a surprising variety of 
useful occupations, but with outdoor pleasures also, and vigorous 
recreations which they are enabled to pursue with fearless in- 
dependence. 

Idealism and practicality blend most engagingly in this tri- 
umphant revelation of what man can do for his fellow-man when 
ingenuity is spurred by sympathy. No one could read the book 
without being deeply impressed; some of us will be touched to 
awed thanksgiving for the tender mercy of Our Lord manifested 
in this marvelous answer to His own question: “Can the blind 
lead the blind? ” 


CONVENT LIFE. By Rev. J. Scott, SJ. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. $1.50. 

Common sense dominates this volume, described by its sub- 
title as “The Meaning of a Religious Vocation.” Father Scott 
is well acquainted with the real article, minus the sentimentality 
and glamour with which novelists have pictured it. The truth un- 
adorned has beauty enough. After a general description of life in 
a convent; of those who enter therein; why and how; the vows; 
the requirements and the rewards thereof, the author gives an 
account of the main divisions of the life by the works undertaken 
by each commanity under these headings: Red Cross, Social Serv- 
ice, Reclaiming the Wayward and Unfortunate, Teaching and 
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Prayer and Atonement; completing the survey by a list of the Sis- 
terhoods and Brotherhoods of the United States. Throughout he uses 
the words nun, sister, convent or monastery according to popular 
usage, while informing the reader that there is a strict ecclesiastical 
distinction. The first chapter destroys all illusions as to an idle 
life or an easy selfish one, while the succeeding ones proceed to 
show how the nun follows Christ by helping Him to save the souls 
He loves. The appeal of the book is wide.. Those who are to fol- 
low the call as well as those who are not, will be benefited by this 
sane exposition. of this glory of the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. Edited by James 
Hastings. Volume X. Picts-Sacraments. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $6.00 net. 

The tenth volume of Hasting’s Encyclopxdia of Religion and 
Ethics contains a number of articles of interest to Catholics, but 
they are as usual so full of prejudiced misstatements as to be prac- 
tically valueless. The article on the Reformation for example is 
written by the late Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge, a Low Church- 
man blinded by a fanatical hatred of all things Catholic. He 
falsely asserts that the Reformation can be traced to the beginnings 
of monasticism; that the principle of monasticism is ultimately 
subversive of the Catholic Church; that the Church that converted 
the barbarians was “not simply Christian, but Latin and sec- 
tarian; that the vow of chastity in practice implied an immoral 
priesthood; that auricular confession “ made the priest’s ear the 
sink of the parish;” that the Church like the Pharisees of old 
mistook the Gospel for a law, and again mistook the office of law; 
that the Church degraded marriage by forbidding it to the clergy; 
that the Church’s sacramental system was involved in the primi- 
tive confusion of magic and religion; that the Church in its teach- 
ing of indulgences frankly accepted money instead of good works; 
the Church as a whole was a practical hindrance and not a help to 
devotion; that transubstantiation is a contradiction of reason; 
etc. To simulate fairness, Gwatkin quotes Grisar, Pastor and 
Denifle in his bibliography, but shows no sign of having read them. 

Many other false assertions are to be found on the pagan 
origin of pilgrimages, the identification of the reverence for the 
martyrs with the pagan hero-cult, the ascribing of democracy to 
the disciples of Calvin, the Church’s opposition to liberty of 
thought, the conditional nature of Old Testament prophecy, the 
ignorance of Our Saviour regarding the facts of demon possession 
and the like. 
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CATHOLICITY. A Treatise on the Unity of Religions. By R. Heber 
Newton, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 
The thesis of these addresses and sermons is that Christianity 

is by no means a transcendent religion—its. teachings are ‘all 
borrowed from pagan sources, and rebaptized by Christians in ‘the 
process of a natural evolution. The book proves that the author 
was devoid of the slightest grasp of Christian origins, and totally 
ignorant of the science of comparative religion about which he 
talks so glibly and so inaccurately. How such a man could even 
claim to be a Christian is beyond us. The misstatements: of fact 
are legion: that Blessed Thomas More was an indifferentist; ‘that 
the early Christians were Socialists; that the Trinity and the In- 
carnation were pagan teachings; that. Hindu and . Catholic 
asceticism were on a par; that the confessional worketh iniquity; 
that all creeds are the swathing bands of the infant soul. The 
book is full of repetitions, poorly written, lacking in scholarship, 
and pagan to the core. 


FOR THE FAITH. LIFE OF JUST DE BRETENIERES.. Mary- 
knoll, Ossining, New York: Catholic Foreign. Missionary So- 
ciety. $1.00. 

This book might well cause our Catholic youth to exclaim 
with St. Augustine: “If these why not I.” Truly the days of the 
martyrs have not yet passed. And if the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church the land of Korea should blossom as the. rose.. 

The young hero whom this volume celebrates was a French- 
man of aristocratic family, and better still of good pious parents, 
His life exemplifies the work of perfect training:‘when Church and 
school and home surroundings combine to cultivate the vineyard 
of the soul. The martyr’s youthful.days were passed among the 
traditions of sturdy Christianity in his ancestral home, for both of 
his grandfathers had been found faithful in the sifting days of the 
French Revolution. His vocation to the priesthood ripened into 
a call to the Foreign Missions. In July, 1864, he left France; .in 
March, 1866, he won the martyr’s palm. 

Made perfect in a short space he fulfilled a long time, but the 
way, though short, was sharp; only by long fidelity to lesser graces 
could nature have been nerved for the fearful ordeal. The’ brave 
gayety of the young martyrs, the enthusiastic devotedness of the 
youthful apostles to spread the kingdom of Christ is truly inspir- 
ing, and should prove contagious in America’s College for Foreign 
Missions. ; 

Korea used to be known as the hermit kingdom, and a very 
good account of the introduction of Christianity closes ‘the story 
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of this martyrdom. We note, however, a misprint. The date given 
for the advent of the first Chinese priest should be 1794 not 1784, 
The infant Church began its career of persecution and martyrdom 
in 1791. “For forty-five years it carried on its work without 
priests, without any Sacrament but baptism, without any preach- 
ing but that of catechists; it passed through the general persecu- 
tions of 1791, 1801, 1815 and 1827; and it gave to the Church more 
than a thousand martyrs, and uncounted examples of exalted 
virtues,” 


A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY. British and American Poems 
of the World War, 1914-1919. Second Series. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes. By George Herbert Clarke. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Professor Clarke’s Treasury of War Poetry, in its first series, 
proved perhaps the most useful and valuable authology of war 
poems in English yet published. A second series was to be ex- 
pected, and it comes now, endeavoring to include the best of the 
later verse inspired by the Great War, and armed with such 
“crested and prevailing names” as those of John Masefield, Lord 
Dunsany, Rupert Brooke, Joyce. Kilmer, Henry Van Dyke, 
Katharine Tynan, Bliss Carman, Alfred Noyes, and_ others. 
It is regrettable that the collection should include some rather in- 
effectual work from names almost equally. illustrious—and it is 
even more regrettable that it should sometimes miss the best work 
of the poet in question. A notable instance of this oversight is 
Joyce Kilmer, from whom Kings and The New School alone 
are quoted: charming poems both of them, but scarcely com- 
parable, as war songs, to Rouge Bouquet or the Prayer of a Soldier 
in France. This omission of poems stressing the high spiritual 
note is serious enough to call for revision in a subsequent edition 
of so worthy a collection. Other omissions are of less importance, 
and may be charged to the inevitable differences of critical opinion 
when poetic matter is still close to the critic’s eye—and pulse. 

For all the noble things which this Treasury does include it 
may well be treasured—for its poems of “ sympathetic reaction to 
the enkindling heroisms of war,” and again of “ antipathetic re- 
action to its sorrows.” As Dr. Clarke points out, there is much less 
personal hatred in the work of the fighting poet than in that of his 
non-militant brother—or sister. But it is illuminating today, 
and will perhaps be even more illuminating tomorrow, to read side 
by side these war songs of the mature professional poets, and 
these brief, piercing lyrics from the men in the trenches, “ the un- 
returning army that was youth.” 
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ACROSS THE STREAM. By E. F: Benson. New York: wr 

H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Spiritism is the theme of Mr. Benson’s latest novel. The hero, 
Archie, falls in love with a heartless girl, who jilts him to marry a 
wealthy English lord. Against all probability he unconsciously 
drifts into Spiritism, talking “across the stream” from time to 
time with someone he believes to be his dead brother, Martin. 
Day by day he degenerates, losing all sense of honor, truthful- 
ness, kindliness and purity. Devil possessed at the end; he’ is 
saved by the love and prayers of the sister of the girl whom he 
had hoped to marry. The story is well told, the evil effects of 
Spiritism well brought out, and the setting, both = Italy and Eng- 
land, perfectly drawn. 


THE HEART OF PEACE. By Laurence Housman. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

Laurence Housman is a literary artist who, in whatever field 
he chooses to enter, may be counted on to produce work of beauty 
and power, if not always of convincing sincerity, and while the 
present volume is scarcely one of his best it is a notable addition 
to the year’s poetic output. It contains his usual variety of love 
poems and religious poems—both more or less mystical in their 
imagery—dramatic lyrics and lyrics of that exquisite lightness and 
charm which, coupled with the prescience of death, Mr. Housman 
has made peculiarly his own. Eheu, Fugaces, the lines to the lit- 
tle short-lived seventeenth century Princess Mary, are an example 
of this very Housmanesque note, and at the other extreme, per- 
haps equally characteristic, is the colloquial reveries upon Old 
Swanage, huddled “ like a gray cat under the hill.” 

It is amusing to see on the title-page of this book “by the author 
of An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” It might equally well have 
read, “by the author of Bethlehem ”—or of Prunella. For one 
of the most striking and persistent qualities of this poet-dramatist- 
novelist-publicist-and fairy-tale-teller is the quality of imaginative 
versatility. Truly, in his time he has played many parts—and 
played them well! 


SKETCHES AND REVIEWS. By Walter Pater, New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $1.25 net. 

The publisher deserves a special word of thanks for having 
made it possible to procure within the covers of one pleasant little 
book the best of the hitherto scattered contributions of Pater to the 
library journalism of his day. This volume is the first collection 
in book form of nearly all the known fugitive writings of the 
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author since the posthumously published Essays from The Guar- 
dian appeared nearly a quarter of a century ago. The sketches 
and reviews here reprinted deal with the following subjects: the 
correspondence of Flaubert; Arthur Symons’ poems, Nights and 
Days; Coleridge as a theologian; Wordsworth; George Moore as 
an Art Critic. There is an introductory paper on “ Zsthetic 
Poetry ” which contains much sound and admirable criticism of 
William Morris’ poetry, and which in the beautiful lucidity of its 
prose recalls the best pages of the author’s Appreciations. 


THE TALE OF MR. TUBBS. J. E. Buckrose. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

This is an agreeable and not very taxing English story, told in 
a vein of mild but sustained amusement. It relates how Mr. 
Thomas Tubbs, a blameless middle-aged celibate, decides to sell 
out the Tubbs’ leather business and take a long holiday to see life 
at first hand.. His misfortunes begin with his adventures. Fate 
marks him as an object of unjust suspicions, and as he passes from 
group to group he merely changes the onus of one suspicion for 
that of another. If he did not abduct the scullery-maid of the 
landlady from whose attentions he incontinently fled—the scul- 
lery-maid and her ginger-colored cat—then he stole the silver 
of Miss Harwood, the lady with whom the scullery-maid found a 
final haven. And so on. In spite of his sinister destiny—or 
rather, because of it—he attracts the romantic regard of a young 
lady who sympathizes with him in his predicament and believes 
in his innocence. A friendly duchess is invoked to clear his repu- 
tation with her family, and the tale of Mr. Tubbs ends where all 
romantic tales end—in marriage. 


THE LITTLE CRUSADERS. By Katherine Brégy. Philadelphia: 

Peter Reilly. 35 cents. 

In this “ Drama of the Children’s Crusade” arranged for 
presentation by children, Miss Brégy renders a notable service to 
Catholic educators and makes a charming contribution to juvenile 
Catholic literature. The marvelous and mysterious old story of 
the Children’s Crusade is here re-vitalized for us, and its spiritual 
message and import developed by the seeing eye and the artistic 
hand... While the play will be especially appreciated by the Catho- 
lic school and club, it will appeal to all: who are seeking good 
plays for children with literary and religious quality. 

_The two-act drama is preceded by a Prologue and followed by 
an Epilogue linking up the old story with latter-day children. The 
author rather advises against the use of the Epilogue as “in the 
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nature of an anti-climax.” The critic ventures to suggest that 
the Prologue is likewise superfluous and rather mars the dramatic 
unity of the old-world atmosphere. While the value of the 
author’s purpose is recognized, we feel that the little drama is per- 
fect in itself and that its message cannot go astray. 

Miss Brégy has already rendered valuable service to the Cath- 
olic Theatre Movement by her Juvenile Play Catalogue. Her pres- 
ent contribution to the list of juvenile plays adds to her titles of 
essayist, poet and critic that of the play-writer. 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., 

L.L.D., New York: American Book Co. Bk. I., 52 cents; Bk. 

II., 68 cents. 

Dr. Hamilton’s three volume course has been further 
simplified here into two volumes, covering the work from the sec- 
ond to the eighth grade and forming a series of vigorous and prac- 
tical exercises. The many tests for accuracy and speed are very 
commendable, and the grouping of the weights and measures are 
most convenient for reference. The section on graphs is good 
but we are inclined to reckon it as somewhat difficult and unneces- 
sary. Simplicity marks the directions and the rules and defini- 
tions. The exercises contain such matter as is within children’s 
comprehension and knowledge. 


HOSE who appreciate the previous volumes of Slaught and 

Lennes will welcome the revised edition of their Solid Geome- 
try, conceived and prepared on a plan consistent with that pre- 
viously explained and worked out in the Plane Geometry. The 
grouping of much that can be for many students relegated to an 
appendix, is a marked improvement. The sight exercises, too, 
are especially to be commended. The applications tend to show 
that solid geometry has its uses in practical science, quite apart 
from its mental cultivation for the mathematician. 


HE DOMINICAN COLLEGE YEAR BOOK—1918-1919, from 

far San Rafael, California, maintains its previous high stand- 
ard of excellence, both literary and artistic. Love of the beautiful 
in nature and appreciation of the best in literature are stamped 
on these pages, where we are treated to glimpses of California’s 
surfeit of beauty and to worthy estimates of the poetical wealth of 
Newman, Crashaw, Kilmer, Lanier and Coolbrith. This youthful 
work bears promise for the future in Catholic letters. 


L PAJARO VERDE, by Juan Valera, edited by M. A. de Vitis 
(65 cents); Anecdotas Espafiolas, by P. W. Harry (80 cents), 
and El Reino de los Incas, arranged from the text of Garcilaso de la 
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Vega; edited by James Bardin ($1.00), are published (Allyn & 
Bacon, New York), in the hope that they will assist the student 
to attain proficiency in the use of the Spanish language. Our com- 
mercial relations with the countries of South America probably 
will be greatly extended in the period of reconstruction now in- 
itiated, and a knowledge of this tongue will be increasingly useful. 
The first, a fairy tale on the style of the Arabian Nights, is 
arranged for use in connection with Professor de Vitis’ grammar. 
The vein of religion running through it is remarkable rather for 
romance than fidelity to fact, but the book will not serve its pur- 
pose the less for this. 

The second lends itself to the plan proposed, of conversations 
on the subject matter of the anecdotes. It is edited for conver- 
sational work with appendix of familiar words, phrases, and 
idioms meant to supplement the grammar used. A few more 
notes would improve a new edition and bring out the point of the 
anecdote. We regret to say an occasional vein of irreverence mars 
some of its pages. 

The third volume is the most interesting. It is from the text 
of Los Comentarios Reales de los Incas, of the Inca Garcilaso 
de la Vega, and is a summary of that warrior’s diffusive commen- 
taries. His father was one of Pizarro’s companions; his mother, a 
princess of the Inca line. For a general idea of the civilization and 
culture of Peru the book is extremely interesting. 


ENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, publishes a neat little 

pocket prayer book containing the Epistles and Gospels for 
Sundays and Feasts, with prayers to be recited morning and 
evening, and at Mass. The price in cloth is 35 cents; in imitation 
leather, gold edges, 65 cents. 


USEFUL list of One Thousand Technical Books, compiled by 

Herbert L. Cowing, is published by the American Library 
Association, Washington, D. C. The purpose of the publication is 
to help the home libraries to keep abreast of the demand of the 
returning troops for technical books. 


E wish to call to the attention of our readers the Catholic 
Mind for July 22d, giving the full text of the report of the 
members of the American Commission of Irish Independence; 
Messrs.. Walsh & Dunne’s rejoinder to the Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land and Mr. De. Valera’s “ Appeal to America.” New York: The 
America Press. Five cents a single copy, $4.00 a hundred. ; 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Librarie Téqui presents: 

Les Taches Idéales Religieuses, Educatrices, Patriotiques, another 
jewel in Monseigneur Tissier’s crown. Many have already turned 
their attention to religious reconstruction work and appointed the way 
to follow. Out of the eight chapters which Monseigneur Tissier devotes 
to this subject, one appears especially remarkable and is worthy of 
arresting our attention, Les Déviations du sens moral et chrétien. 

The second part of the work—the most remarkable from our point 
of view—is addressed to educators and especially to the education of:the 
woman of tomorrow. Monseigneur Tissier is a past master on this sub- 
ject. In the third part, where victory soars radiantly, there is much 
to be read, meditated and above all put in practice. 

Of Monsigneur Gibier’s work, Religion—Famille—Patrie, the first 
volume, Religion, has already been reviewed in these pages. The second 
volume, Famille, should be particularly interesting to all well-minded 
Americans. This new volume is made up of two parts: First, to have a 
family. Second, to bring up a family well. The first is a subject of 
burning actuality, and we should be grateful to the Bishop of Versailles 
for having so courageously pointed out the scourge of depopulation and 
clearly indicated the remedies for the evil. 

We may judge of its importance by the following topics: Educa- 
tion is a work of love, of authority, of wisdom. The ideal family. Re- 
ligion and the mother of the family. Religion and the father of the fam- 
ily. Religion and youth. The family and the marriage of children—the 
vocation of children. The third volume, Patrie, is more interesting for 
Frenchmen than Americans. 

L’Eglise, @uvre de (Homme-Dieu, by Monsignor Besson, is a néw 
edition of an old work that made its author famous. We particularly 
recommend this work to members of the clergy. They will find in it 
delicious matter for their Sunday sermons, over and above the — 
of very agreeable reading. 

From Emile Nourry we have: 

L’Evolution Intellectuelle de Saint Augustin. Volume I., Du. 
Manichéisme au Neoplatonisme, by Prosper Alfaric. Prosper Alfaric 
proposés to write three volumes on the intellectual development 
of St. Augustine. We have here the ‘first volume—from Manicheism 
to Neoplatonism. The spirit of the author is indicated by the dedi- 
cation of his work to three unbelievers of the stamp of Reinach, 
Levy-Briihl, and Guignebert. Like most critics of his class he de- 
nounces all Christian writers on St. Augustine as biased and. prej- 
udiced. He does not hesitate to accuse St. Augustine of a poor memory 
which makes him forget the real happenings of his. past, and of a dog- 
matic bias which makes him travesty them in order to prove a pet dog- 
matic thesis. We smile when the author tells us that St. Augustine was 
baptized without being a real Catholic, and accepted the Christian tra- 
dition, but considered it a popular adaptation of the Platoni¢ wisdom. 


| 























Recent. Events. 


During the Peace celebration in France and 
France. the celebration of the fourteenth of July, 
M. Clémenceau was acclaimed as the 
saviour of his country, and received such a tribute of the people’s 
gratitude that his position as. Premier might well have been 
thought secure, at least for the time being. Yet within five days 
his ministry suffered defeat. This defeat was brought about by 
several groups in the Chambers who sought the defeat of M. 
Clémenceau’s Government, but as the codperating groups had 
no such object in view, the vote was not considered decisive. In 
fact a few days later it was reversed and a vote of confidence in the 
Government was passed by a majority of two hundred and seventy- 
two to. one hundred and eighty-one. The minority. was by no 
means inconsiderable, and its leaders have announced their inten- 
tion of continuing the fight, The result of the first vote brought about 
a change in the Ministry of Food, M. J. J. B. E. Noulens replacing 
M. Boret. ._The new Food Minister announces his intention of 
prosecuting the food speculators implacably and of taking meas- 
ures to insure an increased supply of wheat and sugar. The intro- 
duction of an amnesty bill is another point upon which the Gov- 
ernment has been criticized. It has yielded: to this criticism by 
promising to bring one in immediately. No fewer than twenty 
thousand persons have benefited by it. The end of the Parliament 
which has served during the War is now at hand, and elections 
will take place for the House of Deputies in October and for the 
Senate in November. 

The character of the new Parliament must be more or less a 
matter of conjecture, but the prospects seem favorable for the 
future stability of France, inasmuch as in all likelihood a coali- 
tion for more moderate parties will be formed which will prevent 
disturbances by the extremists on either side. The projected com- 
bination would include Radicals, Republican Socialists, Alliance 
Democratique, and Fédération des Gauches. The combined voting 
strength of these parties in the elections of 1914 was four million 
seven hundred and twenty-five thousand out of a total of eight 
million two hundred and fifty thousand, as against one ‘million 
four hundred thousand for the Socialists, one million three hun- 
dred thousand for the Royalists and Conservatives and eight hun- 
dred thousand for the Progressives. The Peace Treaty has not 
yet been ratified hy the existing Parliament, but has been sub- 
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mitted for examination to a committee of the House of Deputies. 
Their proceedings seem to be most leisurely, as the ratification is 
not expected to take place before October. The British Par- 
liament ratified the Treaty almost at once. 

The world-wide conflict now going on in various degrees 
of intensity between capital and labor has, of course, not left 
France unaffected, but at present seems to be in a state of 
quiesence there. The general strike which was to be called for the 
twenty-first of August in France, Italy and Great Britain could not 
take place because it met with so much opposition from the more 
sensible members of the various labor organizations. ; 

M. Clémenceau’s appeal seems to have been heeded. “ An 
epoch,” he said, “ has finished, another epoch has begun with a 
new task, with a new series of duties. That task is no less great 
and no less splendid. It is ever France who, in order to hold her 
own in the world, needs all her children. It is another signal test, 
and one which, above all, needs the complete codperation of all 
our energies, To work therefore. Let us devote all our energies 
to the fervent wish which will unite all wills to action. Only thus 
shall we bequeath intact to our sons the gifts of our ancestors’ 
genius which makes history as it were a glorious epitome of the 
loftiest aspirations of humanity.” The task before France is, in- 
deed, stupendous, to say nothing of the rehabilitation of regions 
left desolate by the Germans. The financial position of France is 
so bad that, according to a leading financial authority, it would be 
brutal to expose it in all its details. It will require the united 
efforts of all the French people to place France again in a safe 
position. 


The fall of the Orlando Cabinet came none 

Italy. too soon. The revelations which have taken 

place of its proceedings at home and abroad 

are sufficient to discredit its actions and to render it almost impos- 
sible to place full confidence in the professions of any succeeding 
ministry, however divergent they may be from those of their prede- 
cessor. An adequate statement of these proceedings would require 
too much space, but it may be summed up in the words of a writer 
in New Europe: “ Baron Sonnino and the Cammorist group be- 
hind him have, for four years, fostered patiently in troubled 
waters whenever they were to be found, and spared no pains in 
augmenting, instead of allaying, the causes of friction and difficul- 
ties of reconstruction.in distracted Europe. Little, however, could 
be expected of a Government which made sacred selfishness its 
model, its ideal.” The impression is widespread that it is net im- 
probable that Italy may revert to the Germans in consequence of 
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the selfish aims which she has cherished having been thwarted at 
Paris.. An insidious campaign has been carried on in the press 
against the Allies. The campaign was so serious that the new 
Premier, Signor Nitti, has thought it necessary to warn the press 
that the censorship would be reimposed. Of course the Govern- 
ment makes no avowals of friendship for those with whom Italy 
has been fighting, and the new Foreign Secretary, Signor Tittoni, 
has. manifested a more conciliatory disposition, although appar- 
ently as unyielding as his predecessor as regards Fiume. Hope is 
still entertained that a compromise will be effected, with Greece 
especially. Indeed, a settlement is said to have been reached with 
Greece, between whom and Italy there were many questions in dis- 
pute which might have led to an endless controversy. 

The sufferings of the Italian people during the War from lack 
of food and coal were well known to all the world, but were thought 
to be the inevitable consequence of the War. Now it appears that 
the sufferings were to a large extent due to the greediness for gain 
of the Italian trading classes, and to the supineness of the Govern- 
ment-and even of the press. Not only did the Government fail to 
take measures for the relief of the people from many privations, 
but its officials acted in complicity with greedy private interests, 
accumulating ill-gotten fortunes at the cost of suffering to the 
community. These things were borne during the War for its sake. 
When peace came the hoped-for relief did not come, in fact the 
profiteers raised their prices to utilize further the brief period be- 
fore them. The patience of the people was exhausted, and the vari- 
ous food riots throughout the country were the consequence. The 
new Government of Signor Nitti has taken the requisite steps for 
alleviating the situation. In Rome the Chamber of Labor was em- 
powered by the Government to announce a fifty per cent reduction 
in the prices of all manufactured articles except gold and silver- 
ware, jewelry and objects of art, and antiquities. A detailed price 
list was given for food stuffs and other necessities. Here, too, 
roughly speaking, there is a fifty per cent reduction. A mixed 
committee, in which the Chamber of Labor was largely represented, 
was appointed to carry out the Government decrees. It is to be 
noted that the numerous riots and. disturbances were purely of an 
economic character not political, though, undoubtedly, they might 
have developed into attempts at revolution if evils had not been 
remedied. Italy is not likely to prove a good soil for the develop- 
ment of Bolshevist germs unless things are pushed to an extreme. 
A sign of this may be found in the way in which a Bolshevik 
attempt to affect a rising in Trieste was put down. The police 
were assisted by the civil population in promptly suppressing the 
attempt, and seven hundred of the rioters were put in jail. 
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The most important of the recent events 
Hungary. which have taken place in Europe is the ex- 
pulsion of Bela Kun and his’ Jewish com- 
patriots from the control of Hungarian affairs. When Count 
Karolyi turned over this control to the Socialists, disgusted be- 
cause the Allies had so little considered Hungary as to deprive the 
ancient Kingdom of something like two-thirds of her territory, the 
fear that Bolshevism would spread was the greatest of Europe's 
many anxieties. Many Germans were threatening to turn over their 
country to Soviet rule, as a step in that direction. Various 
attempts were made by the Spartacides to accomplish this result. 
Good sense, however, was not wholly lacking. The strong hand of 
Herr Noske, backed by the majority of the German people, has, 
so far at least, made the prospect of Germany’s subjection to Bol- 
shevism very improbable, although not entirely impossible, 

The seizure of power in Bavaria by Bolshevists; many of them 
imported from Russia, was brought to a speedy end by the military 
aid sent by Prussia. Their leaders suffered the same fate, although 
not on the same scale, as the Russian Bolshevists inflicted on 
their opponents. Bela Kun’s accession to power, however, and 
the giving over of Hungary to a government avowedly Bolshevist, 
were largely responsible for the fear of the extension of that move- 
ment to the rest of Europe. What the rest of Europe feared, 
Lenine and his associates at Moscow rejoiced in, / They at once 
sent, so it was reported, an army to effect a junction with the Red 
Army being formed in Hungary. Lenine’s army, however, 
although it was said to have reached Tarnopol, never arrived at 
its destination. Bela Kun was left without military aid to change 
Hungary into a Soviet state, but was assisted by constant advices 
from Lenine. Bela Kun did his utmost and succeeded in making 
existence in Hungary quite intolerable for decent people. Liberty 
disappeared; the press was so censored that no eriticism of the 
Government could be published, and arrests took place at its 
arbitrary will. The right of private property was disallowed. The 
unrest became so great that pogroms were feared and Budapest 
had to be put under martial law. Even more important, perhaps, 
was the failure of the fundamental principles of Belshevism in 
industrial matters. This failure was openly admitted in debates 
in the Soviet congress shortly before the crisis. One of these prin- 
ciples, the payment to workingmen of a fixed wage irrespective of 
the skill or diligence of the employee, resulted in a falling off of the 
output, as the skilled worker refused to accept the same wage as 
his less skilled comrade. He either refused to work at all or failed 
to work to the extent of his capacity. Even more striking was.the 
effect of Bolshevist principles upon agricultural production. ‘For- 
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merly in Hungary the average harvest would amount to forty-one 
million jhundredweight, whereas today it amounts only to 
eleven million. The food situation became so bad as to border 
upon starvation. Wheat became a luxury; butter and milk could 
not be obtained. Such were the results of the new era. When we 
add to this the fact that only worthless paper money was in 
circulation, it is not to be wondered at that Bela Kun’s Government 
ceased to be, if ever it was, representative of the people. This 
fact was recognized by the Allies, who refused to treat with it as 
authorized to sign any terms of peace in the name of Hungary. For 
some time besides there had existed at Szegedin a Government of 
which very little has been heard, in opposiion to that established 
at Budapest.. An attempt made by this Government to overturn 
the one established at the capital failed, and led to the execution 
of nearly two score of students by Bela Kun to avenge the upris- 
ing. This bloody deed instead of cowing the people exasperated 
them. He then established what he called the reign of the Red Ter- 
ror and sought a junction with the Russian Soviet Government. If 
Lenine could not come to him, he would make an effort to go to 
Lenine. In pursuance of this plan he sent his troops to attack 
the Rumanian army which was holding the line it had reached 
when its advance was stopped at the wish of the Supreme Coun- 
cil in Paris. Bela Kun’s army was utterly defeated. The Ruman- 
ians crossed the Theiss and in a very short time reached Budapest, 
entered the city despite the protest of the Paris Council and took 
over the task of preserving order. Whether or not they acted in 
defiance of the Allies is not certain. The Rumanians allege that the 
Allies’ command did not reach them until after the occupation. 

Bela Kun’s Government, however, had fallen before. the 
Rumanians arrived. It was at once succeeded by a Socialistic Gov- 
ernment made up of men whose names are not known outside of 
Hungarian circles. The new Cabinet, however, included a few 
members of the former Socialist Government. Hence. it is prob- 
able that the new régime, had it lasted, would have been scarcely 
less Socialistic than its predecessor. The Cabinet immediately in- 
stituted strong measures to maintain order and endeavored to 
establish such relations with the Allies as would mitigate the 
blockade; maintained up ‘to that time. But whatever the projects 
of the new Government they are of no great importance, for. its 
tenure of office was very brief. Barely a week had elapsed when 
police presented themselves before the building in which its of- 
ficials held their deliberations, and arrésted the entire body by 
order of the Archduke Joseph. By what authority the Archduke 
had assumed the power no one says. He took the title of Governor 
of Hungary, although he:styled himself-dictator.. .... 
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Either to limit his power or to ‘serve as its instrument, he has 
appointed a cabinet whose members are widely known.  Port- 
folios have been offered to members of the Agrarian Party, the 
Social Democrats, and also of the Government which has been 
established at Szegedin, so that while the Cabinet excludes, of 
course, all Soviet members, it contains representatives of the vari- 
ous political parties of Hungary. The coup d'état was accom- 
plished without disorder, but has already met with protest from a 
large organization of the workingmen. It appears to them to in- 
volve a retrograde step toward the reéstablishment of the Haps- 
burg monarchy. This the Archduke denies, and reminds his coun- 
trymen that he was one of the first to give in his adherence to the 
new Republic. He declares it to be his full purpose to watch over 
affairs only so long as is required for the assembling of a Con- 
stituent Assembly, to be elected by universal suffrage both of men 
and women. He has not waited, however, for the meeting of this 
Assembly to make certain changes, and to reverse the action of the 
Soviet Government. These changes include the restoration to 
the Church of the property seized by the Bela Kun Government, 
and to private owners their works of art.. More important still is 
the restoration of the right of private property, a right abolished 
by the Soviet Government. 

Of course it is a matter of much speculation whether the 
Archduke’s accession to power marks a step towards a restoration 
of the Hapsburg monarchy, either with himself as its representa- 
tive or the ex-Emperor Charles. When a number of students 
acclaimed him as king he refused, but whether the ex-Emperor will 
do likewise is questionable. There is evidence to the fact that, 
for some time, his residence has been the centre of cénsiderable 
activity, which may indicate that recent events have been: at 
his instigation or at least in his behalf. Anything may happen: 
Among the possibilities is the accession to the throne ef Hungary 
of a Hohenzollern. King Ferdinand of Rumania has been  sug- 
gested for king of Hungary, thus forming another dual monarchy 
in place of the one that has just disappeared. His armies are now 
in possession of Budapest, and although they have promised to. 
evacute the city the promise has not been fulfilled. Indeed, they 
seem to be strengthening their hold upon Hungary by sending their 
forces into the districts southwest of the capital. Rumania’s suc- 
cess has led to very exorbitant claims made upon the conquered 
Hungarians as conditions for the armistice which the latter sought. 
The Supreme Council at Paris called upon the victors to withdraw 
these claims but apparently without success. Rumania’s conduct;- 
now that she is in a position to emulate the Germans and Aus- 
trians, shows a like spirit of self-aggrandizement.-In ‘fact 
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M. Bratiano a few weeks ago left Paris because he would not recog- 
nize the.right of the Allied Powers to protect by a treaty, similar to 
that made with Poland, the minorities which have so long suffered 
injustice under Rumanian rule. At first it looked as though the 
difference between the Council at Paris and the Rumanians would 
lead to a clash between them, but better counsels prevailed: the 
Allies gave the Rumanian military authorities in Budapest a wider 
liberty of action and the Rumanians expressed willingness to co- 
éperate with the Supreme Council. The Rumanians disclaim any 
sympathy with the Archduke Joseph; what attitude the Supreme 
Council at Paris will take towards him is not yet clear. 

Reports of dissensions within the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes have been current of late, also that in Croatia a re- 
volt has occurred to separate that State from the new Triune King- 
dom and establish it as a republic. Among the Slovenes consider- 
able uneasiness is said to exist, while in Montenegro many sub- 
jects of the deposed King are carrying on a guerrilla warfare 
against the troops of Serbia, who are trying to effect the union of 
Montenegro with Serbia, which was voted by the Parliament. 

Recent events in Hungary, combined with what has happened 
in the Triune Kingdom, make it not impossible that the Croats 
and even the Slovenes may disassociate themselves from the Ser- 
bians, from whom they differ on so many points, especially re- 
ligion. 

The prospect of putting an end to the cha- 

Russia. otic condition of Russia, so bright two or 

three months ago, now looks darker than 

ever, although there is reason to hope that a brighter day will soon 
. dawn. The retirement of Admiral Kolchak’s armies seems to con- 
tinue along an eight hundred mile front, thus throwing large dis- 
tricts of Russia again into the hands of the Bolsheviki. Many of 
the population have secured their personal safety by flight. It has 
been reported, but so far without confirmation, that Omsk is on 
the point of being abandoned, and that the seat of the Kolchak Gov- 
ernment will be transferred to Irkutsk. If this were done, it 
would give the Bolsheviki the whole of east Siberia. But another 
recent.report has it that General Denikin has linked up with Ad- 
miral Kolchak’s left wing, his cavalry having effected a junction 
with the Ural Cossacks. The full explanation of the defeat. Ad- 
miral Kolchak has suffered, cannot be given at present. The most 
likely reason is the fact that his troops. were without arms and 
munitions, being in. the same state as the Russian troops who 
fought against Germany in ancient Galicia, This is largely due 
to. the vacillating policy of the Allies, who recognized him and 
gave him. their best wishes, yet failed to. supply him with the- 
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wherewithal to achieve victory. This country is as much, if not 
more to blame than any other of the Associated Powers for this 
defeat. It is satisfactory to note, however, that within the last 
few days large quantities of guns and ammunition have been rushed 
to his assistance, with the hope that even yet complete disaster may 
be averted. This does not mean that our Government has of- 
ficially recognized Admiral Kolchak, although it has sent the 
American Ambassador, Mr. Morris, to Omsk to investigate the 
situation. His report has not been published. 

While Admiral Kolchak has suffered many defeats, General 
Denikin has met with many successes. As already mentioned, 
his cavalry by effecting a junction with the Ural Cossacks, has 
linked up with Admiral Kolchak’s left wing, so, at least, it is re- 
ported. General Denikin’s right wing is within fifty miles of the 
Rumanians who are acting against the Bolsheviki in Bessarabia. To 
the northwest General Denikin has swept ahead and has captured 
Poltava, about seventy-five miles southwest of Kharkoff, which 
recently fell into his hands. In the course of these operations he is 
said to have annihiliated four Bolshevist armies. The Bolsheviki 
are said to have been quite unsuccessful in the Ukraine. General 
Petlura was reported as besieging Kief and acting in codperation 
with General Gregorieff, who had driven out the Bolsheviki from 
Odessa, but this last has been contradicted, and General Gregorieff 
reported as dead. The state of the country seems to be as confused 
as the news that comes from it. The peasants are said to be killing 
the Jews by the tens of thousands and to be devastating the whole 
country by guerrilla warfare. The Poles are asking permission of 
the Supreme Council to send an army into the country to restore 
order and good government. The one thing certain is that the at- 
tempts of the Russian Bolsheviki to advance westward have been 
foiled, although in Poland there is apprehension of an impending 
attack, so an appeal has been made for an army of two hundred and 
fifty thousand to deal with such an emergency. Farther north on the 
Esthonian border and up to Petrograd, hostilities seem to have 
ceased. Although the important town of Grodno has been freed 
from Bolshevist occupation, Petrograd still remains in the posses- 
sion of the Bolsheviki. Had Admiral Kolchak shown better fore- 
sight it might have fallen by this time. When the Admiral was 
in the full tide of success, the then head of the Finnish Govern- 
ment offered to send his troops to capture the city, asking in return 
that a part of Karelia should be given to Finland. This Admiral 
Kolchak apparently refused, and Petrograd remained in the hands 
of the Bolsheviki, as General Mannerheim declined to take any far- 
ther steps. Reports from the northern district of Russia where 
British and Russian troops are acting together are contradictory. 
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A Russian regiment, it is said, went over to the Bolsheviki. By so 
doing they caused the loss of an important city, and Archangel was 
reported taken. ‘This is certainly untrue, for news has just come 
that the British defeated the Bolsheviki at a place a long distance 
south of that city. It is thought the British intend to evacuate the 
northern province, and strong efforts are being made to obtain a 
reconsideration of their purpose as it would be disastrous to the 
Russian. cause if carried out. Admiral Kolchak’s military 
reverses are not the sum total of his difficulties. Here and 
there throughout the territory controlled by him, there are 
nests of Bolsheviki who have to be watched, and within the ranks 
of. his’ nominal supporters there are many who do not support him 
wholeheartedly. In fact there is some reason to attribute his 
recent military disasters largely to the disloyalty of his officers. 
General Seminoff’s interference with the American engineers in- 
trusted with the administration of the Siberian railways, has neces- 
sitated a protest to Admiral Kolchak from the Allies. The Czecho- 
Slovaks have offered a sullen opposition to his plan, and instead 
of being, as at first, an assistance to the Russian cause they have 
become an embarrassment. 

Rumors are current, without foundation it is to be hoped, that 
the Japanese are working for their own interest rather than in 
the service of Russia and for the establishment of the All-Russian 
Government, the only objects which justified their intervention. 
A: consoling feature of the situation is General Denikin’s am- 
ple recognition of Admiral Kolchak as the legitimate leader, and 
the one entitled to the support of all those who are working for the 
restoration of Russia to unity and peace. In consequence of his 
reeent successes General Denikin may perhaps be looked upon as 
the hope of Russia’s future, and the question may be raised 
whether the leadership shouid be transferred to him. But such 
a desertion of a leader in his adversity would seem a disloyal sug- 
gestion and a cowardly act. 
~ ‘| The world has been deluged with the accounts of the atrocities 
of the Bolsheviki. That their reign of terror should have lasted 
so long would have been thought inconceivable. The economic sit- 
uation, however, seems to make it certain that Lenine’s career is 
drawing to a close. In fact it has been stated (although too much 
reliance: must not be placed on the report) that he was anxious to 
withdraw, at least for a time. Various causes are assigned for this 
wish, among them his inability to cope with the numerous strikes. 
The collapse of the Soviet Government of Hungary upon which 
Lenine had placed so much reliance as the first step for the spread 
of Bolshevism throughout the world, may perhaps have strength- 
ened ‘his purpose to retire for a time. 
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The Ministry of Herr Bauer, which: suc- 

Germany. ceeded that of Herr Scheidemann, was at 

first looked upon as merely a stop-gap min- 

istry for the signing of the Peace Treaty. But it still remains in 

power, nor are there any signs that it is to be supplanted. The 

main cause for anxiety is that it rests for its support upon the 

Social Democrats and the Centre Party, and that, between those 

two parties, there is the probability that a divergence may arise 

upon the question of religious education, as the Social Democrats 

are its enemies while the Centre warmly supports it. In the event 
of a clash the Government will fall. 

The general policy of the Government, as outlined by the Chan- 
cellor Herr Bauer, is to hold the mean between the two extremes, 
the supporters of the ex-Kaiser on the one hand and those of the 
Independent Socialists who are working for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat on the other hand. He warned the former that any 
attempt to restore the Kaiser would be met with war to the knife 
by the bulk of the nation; while to the latter he pointed out how 
necessary it was for the socialization of industry that it should be 
effected by gradual steps, and not by means which have caused 
such disastrous results in Russia. With socialization effected 
gradually, he was in full sympathy, and his Government would 
bring in legislation to accomplish that result. He entertained 
hopes that the Treaty of Versailles might be revised. The Foreign 
Minister declared that Germany would renounce al) alliances and 
enter into the League of Nations and work in harmony with it. 
The Premier announced his intention of introducing a law to regu- 
late the Workers’ Councils and the Economic Councils and obtain 
coérdination with the Government. He deprecated the many 
strikes which had taken place, but recognized that the condition of 
the people was so bad that strikes were in some degree justifiable. 
The first duty of the Government would be to ameliorate, so 
far as possible, these conditions. While announcing the policy 
of the socialization of industries as far as possible, he rejected the 
control of industries by the Government as no remedy for existing 
ills. .The only remedy for the country was to set to work and 
thereby retrieve the economic situation. The most prominent of 
the members of the new Cabinet is Herr Mathias Erzberger, who 
occupies that most difficult position in the Ministry—NMinister of 
Finance. He has presented to the National Assembly a first state- 
ment of what must be done to provide means to pay for the dev- 
astation wrought by Germany in foreign countries and for. war 
expenses. According to this statement no less a sum than 
$6,250,000,000 must be raised by annual taxation. Of this sum, 
$4,250,000,000 must be raised from new sources, The first of these 
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new sources is a tax on business turnovers; the second source is 
called “ the imperial sacrifice to needs.” An income tax also is 
to be introduced called the imperial income tax, levied on the profits 
of invested capital, and will amount to as much as twenty-five or 
even thirty per cent of these profits. The first payment to the 
Allies will amount to five billion dollars and is to be made on the 
first of May next. This will be done the more easily as the credits 
already given by the Allies to Germany formed an important part 
of it. 

It is dawning upon the Germans that not only have they lost 
the War, but that they, or some of them, were responsible for it, or 
at least for its continuance. The Premier, Herr Bauer, claims that 
the Right, which has made the restoration of the Hohenzollerns the 
first article of its programme, attributes to the whole nation that 
loss of the War which was due to the blind pursuit of power by the 
Kaiser. Herr Erzberger’s speech on what he termed the Allied 
feelers for peace in 1917, has caused a long discussion in Germany, 
in which both the civil and military powers have taken part, bandy- 
ing accusation one against the other as to who was responsible for 
turning a deaf ear. 

The representatives of the Socialists who took part in the 
Conference held at Amsterdam for the reorganization of trade 
unions, tried to ingratiate themselves with the Socialistic work- 
men from other countries by blaming the militaristic leaders of 
Germany for beginning the War and for the way in which it was 
conducted. They affirmed that they had been misled and betrayed. 
Statements such as these, so contrary to the truth, had they not been 
qualified would have broken up the congress, for it is well known 
that the Social Democrats threw themselves into the War with 
an ardor equal to that of the rest of the German people, and vin- 
dicated every brutality which characterized it. It was only when 
Mr. Gompers informed them that, if they maintained their position 
of evading responsibility, it would be impossible for the workmen 
of other countries to associate themselves with them, that they ex- 
pressed a moderate degree of sorrow for their share of the guilt. 
The assembled delegates, good naturedly recognizing this to be 
all that could be expected from them, allowed the German dele- 
gates to take part in their proceedings. 

The German National Assembly did not delay the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty. The vote approving its ratification was cast 
on the ninth of July. On the thirtieth of the same month the As- 
sembly took a further step for stabilizing the new order of things 
in Germany by giving its approbation to the new constitution, on 
which a committee has been at work since the opening of the 
Assembly. This approbation was not unanimous. Seventy-five 
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members voted against it. The opposition came from the Ger- 
man National Peoples, the German Peoples, and the Independent 
Socialist Parties. The trial of the Kaiser has of course been widely 
discussed in Germany and his brother, his sons, and the chiefs: of 
the military and civil services have offered to stand trial in his 
stead. Marshal von Hindenburg has declared himself respon- 
sible for the military orders from the time he succeeded General 
von Falkenhayn, and the latter has assumed responsibility for the 
foregoing period, while Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg has declared 
his responsibility for the civil acts of his sovereign lord. The 
matter has also been the subject of lively discussion in England, 
where it was announced that the trial is to take place. Opposition 
both to the trial itself and to its taking place in London seems to 
be widespread. Many English writers of weight and authority 
think it would be a great mistake, and object to their country be- 
coming the jail of Europe. As Herr Bauer has declared before the 
National Assembly that the ex-German Emperor would certainly 
be brought to trial, it may be that Great Britain and the Allied 
Powers will be relieved of the odious duty. 

The Peace Treaty limited the German army to two hundred 
thousand men. The framers of the Treaty knowing, of course, 
how Prussia, in the early years of the nineteenth century, set at 
nought the limitations placed on her forees by Napoleon, have 
taken measures in the Versailles Treaty to prevent a similar 
attempt in the future. It would seem that active measures in that 
direction should be taken at once, for there are already three organ- 
izations of a military character in the new German Republic: the 
civil police which already exists, being capable of transformation 
into a military force, and also the home guards which Herr Noske 
has raised in large numbers to cope with the Spartacides. The 
third force is the two hundred thousand men which the Treaty 
allows. To these three more or less military organizations, Prus- 
sia ‘seeks to have a fourth in the shape of a force made up of non- 
commissioned officers of the former German army, numbering 
from one hundred thousand to three hundred thousand trained 
soldiers. The Prussian authorities think it would be easy to ob- 
tain the consent of the Paris Council to this project. 


August 18, 1919. 



































With: Our Readers 


A VERY notable and timely book to which we wish to call the 

special attention of our readers is Ireland’s Fight for Free- 
dom, by George Creel. It gives in small compass, but in an 
unusually thorough and masterful way, the story of Ireland’s un- 
ceasing fight—a fight which we believe will soon be crowned with 
victory. 

As we said in an editorial some few eieibie ago, Ireland’s case 
can never be considered as simply a domestic problem of England, 
and as week succeeds week, the world is realizing that it is the 
world’s, not England’s problem. 

At the opening of his book Creel writes: “ The world is asked 
to consider Ireland merely as ‘ England’s domestic problem.’ Cer- 
tain circumstances unyielding as iron, preclude the acceptance of 
any such view. Not even by the utmost stretch of amiable intent 
can a question that strikes at the very heart of international agree- 
ment be set down and written off as ‘domestic.’ That magic for- 
mula, ‘ self-determination,’ has marched armies and tumbled em- 
pires these last few years, playing too large a part in world-con- 
sciousness to be limited by any arbitrary discrimination in the 
hour of victory and adjustment. Even as Poles, Czechs, Jugo- 
Slavs, Ukrainians, Finns, and scores of other submerged nation- 
alities are struggling to the upper air of independence, so does Ire- 
land appeal to the solemn covenant of the Allies with its champion- 
ship of the ‘ right of small peoples ’ and its sonorous assent to ‘ the 
reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed.’ ” 

ae * * cert. 
REEL reviews the recent history since 1870 of the fight for 

Home Rule, and now, since such was treacherously denied, 
the fight for national independence: he summarizes the more than 
five centuries of aspirations and battles for Irish freedom: he re- 
peats this interesting sentence of Captain Craig, M.P., showing 
how valuable was the patriotism of the Ulsterites, uttered in 1911: 
“ There is a spirit spreading abroad which I can testify to from my 
personal knowledge that Germany and the German Emperor would 
be preferred to the rule of John Redmond, Patrick Ford, and the 
Molly Maguires;” and the further word of the Irish Churchman in 
1913: “ If the King signs the Home Rule bill the Protestants of Ire- 
land will welcome this continental deliverer as kine foxetytiens 
under similar circumstances did once before.” 
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A’. the end he thus summarizes the right of England’s title— 
and what is to be: 

“ Above all, more convincing than all, it is seen that England 
holds title in Ireland only by invasion and armed occupation, and 
that the Irish have never recognized conquest, never yielded the 
voluntary submission without which the sovereign independence 
of a nation does not and cannot pass. Crushed time and again by 
sheer weight of numbers, borne to the very edge of extermination 
in war after war, hunted like wild beasts from bog to glen, 
scourged by pestilence and famine, subjected to every known 
cruelty of persecution, perishing by thousands on wintry moun- 
tain sides, dying with starved lips stained by the green of grass and 
nettles, the soul of Ireland has never surrendered, the heart of 
Ireland has never ceased to beat a battle cry of rebellion. 

“ Stripped of lies, prejudices, and pretense, the so-called ‘ Irish 
question ’ shines forth as one of the world’s most tremendous sim- 
plicities. Freedom is its answer and its end. Today, no less than in 
every wretched, blood-stained day for seven long, terrible cen- 
turies, Ireland wants to be free. And when the miracle of spring 
has not yet thrown a mantle of green over the graves of those thou- 
sands who died but yesterday in the name of liberty; when the 
world, like some great shell of the sea, still echoes to the inspiring 
battle-cries with which England, France, and America rallied their 
youth to the defence of ‘weak peoples’ and the ‘rights of small 
nations;’ when the heart of humanity was never so sick of blood 
and injustice, what excuse can be offered, what excuse received, for 
continuing the chains that keep Ireland in the pit while other peo- 
ples climb from darkness to the light?” 


- 
— 





NOUGH thoughtless verbiage on the subject of religion is pub- 
lished today to fill large volumes. While one may grow 
impatient at the woeful lack of knowledge and of consecutive 
thought which it evidences, he should be optimistic enough to 
see this much of good—that it proves a growing interest and 
concern on the part of many who have heretofore been scornful or 
indifferent. Research and inquiry are bound to make plainer and 
clearer the truth. 

' The Atlantic Monthly for July published an article by Arthur 
Clutton-Brock, the art critic of the Literary Supplement of the 
London Times, entitled Religion Now. It is a survey of the prin- 
cipal Christian beliefs.of the present day: all are examined, criti- 
cized and all are found wanting. We have no desire to question 
the author’s conclusions—they are so vague that to do so would be 
no more satisfactory than aiming at a target, the bull’s-eye of 
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which could not be seen. For example: “ There are some who say 
that Christianity has failed, as if it were likely to succeed when 
men did not believe in it. Certainly it has failed to make men be- 
lieve in it; and that failure is absolute, if we hold that Christianity 
is something revealed once for all two thousand years ago. But to 
hold that, is to misunderstand Christ Himself. He professed to be 
a visionary, that is to say, one who saw the truth, as other men see 
a cow in a field; and His aim was to make men see this truth.” 
If the comparison expressed in this sentence holds, then Christ 
saw not simply an abstract, indefinite truth, but truth concrete and 
definite. This concrete truth which He knew and saw was the 
same truth that through Him all men were to see. It is as definite 
now as when He saw it. It is as fixed now because it is truth. It 
cannot be altered or changed: if it be, it is not the truth that Christ 
saw. Because of this fact the Catholic Church has ever taught 
the oneness and unchangeableness of the revelation of Christ. 
From it the Church may not take away even the slightest portion; 
nor may she add the smallest increase. If Christianity be true, 
that is, if Christianity is the concrete definite truth which Christ 
saw as clearly as we see a cow in a field, then “ Christianity is 
something revealed once for all two thousand years ago.” 


* * 1 * 


N criticizing the dogmas of Catholic faith, the author affirms that 

the “ old dogmas say nothing of the kingdom of heaven.” One 

might as well say that the old dogmas of Christianity say nothing 
of Christ. 

His further objection to the Catholic Church is the oft-repeated 
one that it is only for the uneducated: that the intelligent man 
must injure or abdicate his reason when he joins the Church. The 
same objection has been made since the days of St. John the 
Evangelist. There is a difficulty in bringing the intellect into 
subjection to Christ—but it is not an intellectual one. 

An almost unlimited list of men and women deservedly 
famous for their intellectual gifts, might be given in answer to this 
writer’s objections. But it is quite unnecessary. What we do 
wish to point out here is that the Catholic faith does not only 
not hinder or lessen intellectual activity but stimulates and in- 
creases it. 

In the same journal of which this writer is the art critic, there 
appeared recently an article which showed that Newman had done 
his ‘best literary work after he entered the Catholic Church. 
The writer cites the doctrine of infallibility as a typical example 
of the abdication, so to speak, of the intellectual faculties. Of course 
infallibility does not make nearly so great a demand on the reason 
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as does the doctrine of the Real Presence: and rather than submit 
to authority, they who first heard the latter preached “ walked no 
more with Him.” 


* * * * 


EWMAN in a notable passage of the Apologia shows that 

_the doctrine of infallibility while it protects and guides also 
stirs and stimulates reason. The classical passage is well worth 
quoting: Newman makes his great profession of faith, his belief 
in the doctrine of infallibility and then he adds: 

“ All this being considered as the profession which I make ez- 
animo as for myself, so also on the part of the Catholic body, as 
far as I know it, it will at first sight be said that the restless intel- 
lect of our common humanity is utterly weighed down, to the re- 
pression of all independent effort and action whatever, so that, if 
this is to be made the mode of bringing it into order, it is brought 
into order only to be destroyed. But this is far from the result, far 
from what I conceive to be the intention of that high Providence 
Who has provided a great remedy for a great evil—far from borne 
out by the history of the conflict between Infallibility and Reason 
in the past, and the prospect of it in the future. The energy of the 
human intellect ‘does from opposition grow;’ it thrives and is 
joyous, with a tough elastic strength, under the terrible blows 
of the divinely fashioned weapon, and is never so much itself as 
when it has lately been overthrown. It is the custom with Prot- 
estant writers to consider that, whereas there are two great prin- 
ciples in action in the history of religion, Authority and Private 
Judgment, they have all the Private Judgment to themselves, and 
we have the full inheritance and the superincumbent oppression of 
Authority. But this is not so; it is the vast Catholic body itself, 
and it only, which affords an arena for both combatants in that 
awful, never-dying duel. It is necessary for the very life of re- 
ligion, viewed in its large operations and its history, that the war- 
fare should be incessantly carried on. Every exercise of Infal- 
libility is brought out into act by an intense and varied operation 
of the Reason, both as its ally and as its opponent, and provokes 
again, when it has done its work, a reaction of Reason against 
it; and, as in.a civil polity the State exists and endures by 
means of the rivalry and collision, the encroachments and defeats 
of its constituent parts, so in like manner Catholic Christendom is 
no simple exhibition of religious absolutism, but presents a con- 
tinuous picture of Authority and Private Judgment alternately 
advancing and retreating as the ebb and flow of the tide; it is a vast 
assemblage of human beings with willful intellects and wild pas- 
sions brought together into one by the beauty and the Majesty of a 
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Superhuman Power, into what may be called a large reformatory 
or training-school, not as if into a hospital or into a prison, not in 
order to be sent to bed, not to be buried alive, but (if I may change 
my metaphor). brought together as if into some moral factory, 
for ‘the melting, refining, and moulding, by an incessant, noisy 
process, of the raw material of human nature, so excellent, so 
dangerous, so capable of divine purposes.” 


7 % * ® 


HE writer in The Atlantic Monthly states that the defect of the 
Roman Catholic Church is that “ it belies its name and is no 
longer Catholic.” .In a recent book by a Protestant army Chaplain 
of the British Expeditionary Force, the author, the Rev. 
Robert Keable, tells how a Catholic priest suddenly came upon his 
camp of. two thousand men which included seventy Catholics— 
all South Africans. The priest offered Mass, the children of 
Basutoland assisted. . The Chaplain writes: 

“This morning’s service was really an amazing illustration of 
Catholicity. There is no getting away from it... Consider what that 
priest did. Knowing nothing of natives whatever, and utterly un- 
able to speak a word of their language, he walks in as cool as you 
please, and is able to provide them with a service which (as they 
testified and as I could hear) they enjoyed immensely, and which 
I have no doubt uplifted them. I imagine myself in a like sit- 
uation, I should have begun by fussing about hymn-books, look- 
ing for an interpreter, and so on. I remember-once in a camp 
being in just the same position, and I remember how utterly things 
failed.. Nor is it any use to say that any use of.a liturgy would 
obviate this. Our liturgical practice does not. Partly, no doubt, 
owing to our different uses, but partly because in our Holy Com- 
munion. emphasis is laid on language, and the language of the 
Prayer Book at that, the vast majority of our boys would have 
been lost in such a situation. A strange priest and a foreign lan- 
guage would bewilder them. I have proved it and I know. Of 
course boys trained in very High Church circles are different, or 
should be; but there are few of our missions which teach as the 
Romans teach, and all but none who face the possibilities and the 
consequences of Catholicity, and educate for it, as they do. In 
consequence, these Kaffirs could. attend the Mass of a foreign 
priest at a moment’s notice, and. understand what was done,” 


+ * * * 
NOTHER evidence that the Roman Catholic Church does not 


“belie her name” is given by this Protestant Chaplain. A 
‘white officer attended this Sacrifice of the Mass: 
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“ I will not say that there are no white men who will go to our 
services with natives, for that would not be true; but our normal 
custom is to have two services, one English and one native, one 
white and one black, and their normal custom is to have but one. 
It never enters their heads to question it; it rarely enters ours to 
suggest it. Last Sunday I had fifty boys at five A.M. and thirty 
more at six, and five white men at eight-fifteen. I have seen the 
same thing all round Africa, at Zanzibar, Cape Town, Sierra Leone, 
and Port Said. One may talk around it, seek to pooh-pooh it, or 
object to it, but the fact is that that Catholic altar this morning 
transcended in a moment, without premeditation, and as a nor- 
mal thing which I do not suppose even arrested the attention of 
priest or people, black or white, all bounds of distance, of color, 
and of caste. And this is a wonderful witness among us at this 
time. For the Cross alone does this. The Cross of the battlefield 
annihilates all barriers, as we have seen these days a hundred 
times, and so does the Cross of the Roman Catholic altar.” 
* oe aa * 


GAIN, a third time, he bears witness to the fulfillment of the 
name Catholic by the Church because of its Oneness and 
Sameness of Truth for all times and places and peoples: 

“ What strikes one is the magnificent testimony of the Church 
of Rome to the inviolability of Truth. Not even the shock of an un- 
paralleled world-war can shake that witness. I have heard stories 
of concessions, but they have certainly been very much in part, and 
they give no more sign of generally breaking down this resolution 
than an occasional fall of chalk indicates the abolition of the cliffs 
of Dover. No truck with heretics because of the holiness and un- 
dividedness of Truth—that is the attitude. And whatever else we 
say, let us express our enormous obligation for such testimony. 
Looking back over the last three centuries, how, if it had not been 
for Rome, should we still have had a voice amongst us to say that 
Truth and Purity are sisters? That if a doctrine is a revelation of 
the mind of Christ, neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, must be allowed to sep- 
arate from it—this is her agelong witness. It is magnificent. It is 
almost incredible. It is all but a final proof of her divine claim, for 
unquestionably it is a rock upon which one dashes oneself to 
pieces or by which one is ground to powder.” 

¥ * ~ * 
OTH authors agree in the statement that the Established 

Church of England needs to re-make herself. The Atlantic 
writer says: “It is both the glory and the shame of that Church 
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that it does not really exist: it is always in process of becoming.” 
And Chaplain Keable: “ It is no use talking of the Church of Eng- 
land, for you do not know with what you are dealing.” 


* * * * 


4,7E in this country who have often asked anxious questions 
about the Church in France, will be much interested in the 
summary made by Chaplain Keable at the end of his chapter on 
the defects of Anglicanism. “The Church in France is all but 
penniless. It is not.merely disestablished; it is—or has been till 
the heroism of its clergy in the War moved the secret soul of the 
nation—even persecuted. There are bishops in France with a 
curate’s stipend and a Third-Floor-Back Palace. And the result? 
France is not strikingly religious; indeed, it is strikingly pagan, 
for broad is the way and wide is the gate that leadeth to destruc- 
tion; and narrow is the way and strait is the gate that leadeth into 
life. But the churches are full. The poor have the gospel preached 
to them. The pure in heart see God. The lepers are often 
cleansed, and even the lame walk and the blind see. And no one 
says to a French priest: ‘ Don’t talk to me of the Church in France. 
No one knows for what the Church in France stands. Let your 
Church live like Christ before it preaches Him.’ For one knows 
for what the Church in France stands; one knows that its clergy 
are despised and rejected and poor as He; and if Christ be still 
crucified in France today there are centurions at the foot of His 
Cross who are moved to cry ‘ Truly this Man is the Son of God.’ ” 


<i 
—— 





A* article of especial interest to Catholics, an article light- 
ened with many a humorous sentence and entitled A Famous 
Indian Dictionary, is published in the July issue of the Yale 
Review. The author is Frederick S. Dickson, well known in 
legal and literary circles. The compiler of this Indian Dictionary 
was the famous Jesuit missionary, Father Sebastian Rale.. This 
heroic priest abandoned his quiet life of study in France and gladly 
braved the dangers and the sacrifices of the Indian Missions in 
America. 

When he arrived at Quebec in 1689 he immediately applied 
himself to the difficulties of the Indian tongue and two years later 
began to compile his Indian Dictionary for the Abenaki Indians. 
The Abenaki had a village on the banks of the Kennebec, called 
Narantsouak: now altered to Norridgewock. There in 1693 Father 
Rale took up residence and there found the field of his mission 
labors for the remainder of his life. He taught the Indians and 
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was in turn loved by them: he erected a church: he instructed 
them in secular learning and for them compiled his Dictionary. 
* * * oo 
UT “that a Jesuit should minister to the Indians so near to 
the English settlements was both a disgrace and a menace 
to the eyes of the Puritan, . . . In those days the Jesuit was looked 
upon by all as an unmixed evil. Jesuit and Polish priests were 
warned to depart from the Colonies.” Father Rale ignored this 
mandate of the Massachusetts Court. Accordingly an expedition 
was sent to capture him. The first attempt failed. All the Puri- 
tans accomplished was “the destruction of the bark village and 
the burning of the church.” A second attempt succeeded in cap- 
turing not Father Rale himself, but his strong box which con- 
tained the precious manuscript of his Indian Dictionary. After 
again burning the village and the church, the Puritans carried back 
this book to Boston. 

In 1724 a third expedition was more successful. It surprised 
the Indian village, and “ Father Rale himself fell dead at the foot 
of the Cross he had planted in the centre of the settlement. His 
body was mutilated, and his scalp torn off and carried in triumph 
to Boston, with similar mementoes from the heads of twenty-six 
Indians. 

“The survivors straggled back to their ruined homes and 
reverently buried the torn body of their priest. Our historians 
deny to Rale the ascription of martyrdom, insisting that he was 
killed because he was an active agent of the French government, 
not as an apostle of the Faith. But after all, there never yet was a 
martyr who was not proclaimed an enemy to the state by those who 
slew him.” 


* * * * 


HE manuscript of Father Rale’s Indian Dictionary is at pres- 
ent in the library of Harvard University. On its first page is 
the confession of its theft: “ Taken after the fight at Norridgewalk 
among father Ralle’s papers and given by the late Colonel Heath to 
Elisha Cooke, Esq.—Dictionary of the Norridgewalk Language.” 


* * * * 


)ECAUSE of his unusual attainments in general scholarship, and 
his rare ingenuity in handling sounds, Father Rale was able to 
compile this great work. The Dictionary shows what incredible 
labor and difficult problems the early missionaries were subject to 
in conveying a knowledge of the Faith to the aborigines. “How 
the priest devised Abenaki equivalents for some of his phrases,” 
writes Mr. Dickson, “ passes one’s comprehension.” 
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Yet in some fundamental matters the Indian expressed him- 
self quite like the European. Father Rale in a letter to his brother 
written in 1723 says: “If I should ask you, ‘ Why has God created 
you?’ you would reply to me that ‘it is to know Him, to love Him, 
and by this means to merit eternal glory.’ But should I put the 
same question to a savage, he would reply to me thus, in the terms 
of his language: ‘‘ The Great Spirit has thought of us; let them 
know Me, let them love Me, let them honor Me, and let them obey 
Me; for then I shall make them enter into My glorious felicity.’ ” 


ii. 
<i 


HE Princeton Theological Review, published by the Princeton 

University Press here and the Oxford University Press abroad, 
claims to be a journal of serious and reliable discussion. 

After publishing such a paper as The Crises of Christianity 
and Their Significance by William Brenton Greene, Jr., in the July 
issue, it is in a fair way to lose such a reputation. The charge 
that the Catholic Church ever taught that an.indulgence granted 
the recipient permission to sin has long since been proved to be 
absolutely without foundation, save that which it found in the 
minds of malicious and lying enemies. Whatever abuses were 
attached to the preaching of indulgences have nothing to do with 
this charge, and are matters with which no scholar would con- 
found it. Yet in this supposedly scholarly quarterly we find the 
following sentence: “ At first indulgences as they were called, were 
granted in remission of only part of the penance imposed by the 
Church for sin: afterwards they were issued as plenary remission 
for the whole of it, and finally it became the custom to give them in 
anticipation of the sin and the imposition of the penance.” 

* * * * 
UCH a statement was denied even in the time of Luther and by 
one who was most violent in his Protestantism. Carlstadt, 
after he left the Church, made an investigation of the whole ques- 
tion, and admitted he could find no trace of such immoral enor- 
mities in the preaching of indulgences. 

It is furthermore well to remember that with regard to human 
conduct, Luther through his defence of justification by faith alone, 
taught the most immoral doctrine that the world has ever known. 
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